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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


The general prineipal crops having been 
sowed and planted in the spring, they will 
now want weeding, hoeing, thinning, and 
some pricking out and transplanting ; and 
several successional crops are necessary 
to be sowed and planted, and some main 
crops for autumn and winter. 


FLOWER GARDEN AND PLEASURE 
GROUND. 


As in the preceding spring months, the 
several compartments of the flower garden 
and pleasure ground, having been mostly 
furnished with the principal supplies of 
seeds, plants, shrubs, and trees, that were 
wanted, the principal care now is to 
keep the beds, borders, shrubberies, &c. 
clean from weeds, watering some late- 
planted articles ; also to keep the walks, 
Jawns, &c. in neat order. Annuals may 
be transplanted from hot-beds, and- warm 
borders ; others in the borders may be 
thinned, and some sowed ; likewise some 
sorts of small, or moderate-shooting pe- 
rennials or biennials, may still be removed 
with balls, and planted occasionally, for 
flowering the same year. 


WORK IN THE NURSERY. 


Having in the preceding spring months 
finished all principal planting for this 
season until the following autumn; as 
likewise the general business of propa- 








gation by seeds, layers, cuttings, suckers, 
and grafting; together with all the ne- 
cessary work of digging, &c. the business 
now in the nursery consists principally in 
keepIng the ground and plants clear from 
weeds, and in giving occasional waterings 
to new planted young trees, seed beds, 
pots, &c. and sometimes shading from 
the sun to some particular sorts of small 
seeding plants in beds and pots; some 
occasional pruning, and propagating ; and 
some other necessary works of culture, 


THE GREEN HOUSE. 


The green-house exotics continue mostly 
under shelter till (m. 1.) but must have 
plenty of air daily, frequent waterings, 
some shifted into larger pots, and others 
fresh earthed. 


Give air—freely now to the green-house 
plants, by opening the glasses almost fully 
every warm day, and shutting them in 
cold nights; but when warm (m., lI.) 
continue them open all night, to inure 
the plants now by degrees to the full 
air. 


HOT HOUSE AND STOVE. 


Continue still a proper regular heat 
in the hot-house, by means of a constant 
bark-bed, and moderate fires in cold 
evenings and mornings; though fire-heat 
may be entirely discontinued if warm, 
weather. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We request the continuation of the Tour through Scotland. 
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will appear in our next Number. 


Most willingiy would we insert the eommunication of I. L. but our 
correspondent has unfortunately mistaken the design of our work. 


Several arrangements are now in contemplation, that will very greatly 


enhance the merits of the ensuing vol. 


We sball be glad to receive the Essays.of Mr. Hatt. 
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** Greatness of mind, and nobleness, their seat 


x In her build loveliest.” 


Milton. 





PORTRAITS oF WOMAN. 
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MEMOIRS OF MRS. ELIZABETH 
HAMILTON. 


Peruaps some of the most plea- 
sant hours that pass over our heads, 
are those which we spend in the con- 
templation of departed virtue; and 
in the recollection of deceased cele- 
brity. When we cast our eyes on the 
vast extent of mortality, and view 
itsinfiuiteness, we calculate the weak- 
ness of ourconstitutions, and the infi- 
delity of our passions. Melancholy 
tidings were presented to our views, 
in the diurnal prints of London, 
during this last month. By the in- 
telligence of Mrs. Hannah Moore 
being visited by the powerful hand 
of Providence, but we thank heaven, 
to find this patron of humanity, and 
exemplary edifice, in the school of 
virtue restored, to exercise her ta- 
lents in the initiation of juvenile 
talent. Although we lament the days 
are gone, when she appeared before 
us, inthe magnificence of her cha- 
racter, and the splendour of her 
imagination. 

Our attention is here stopped, to 
view an engraving* that we present to 


_* Portraits, and no doubt, correct 
likenesses of Mrs. H. are already, be- 


Fore the public. Weare not aware that || 


any se, | worthy of her character has 
hitherto been published. 
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our readers, of the late Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Hamilton, whose memoirs have 
been analized by an eminent Jour- 
nalist, from the publication of Miss 
Bengor, in 2 vols. 

Mrs. Hamitron belonged to the 
ancient Scottish family of the Ha- 
miltons, of Woodhall. Her grand- 
father, however, a zealous covenan- 
ter, left his native land in the reign of 
Charles the first, and settled in Ulster. 
Though a younger son, he had pro- 
perty sufficient to enable him to pur- 
chase a considerable tract of land in 
the county of Monaghan. Her grand- 
father, Charles, a soldier of fortune, 
was ruined by an extravagant wife, 
and died of a broken heart, when he 
found himself involved so fatally as 
to be unable to make up his accounts 
with Government. His son, the fa- 
ther of our subject, entered into 
mercantile pursuits in London, 
which he was compelled, by bad 
health to relinquish. He therefore 
went to Ireland, married a Miss 
Mackay. and settled in business. ‘* If 
ever (says their daughter) perfect 
happiness was enjoyed by a married 
pair, that happiness was theirs.” 
Their felicity was, however, but 
short; for, in the midst of smiling 
prospecis, Mr. Hamilton died of a 
typhus fever, in 1759, leaving a wi- 
dow (who survived him only 8 
years) and three children, Katherine, 

Bb 
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Charles, and Elizabcth, the last born 
at Belfast, 25 July, 1758. At the 
carly age of six years, Elizabeth 
was surrendered to the care of Mr. 
and Mrs. Marshall, the latter being 
her paternal aunt, and the wife of a. 
worth yjman, who resided ina solitary 
maasion Hear Stirling, in Scotland. 
Here nature was the first instructress 
of Elizabeth, and fortunately she had 
a playmate of the other sex, by 
whose example she was stimulated 
to feats of hardihood and eaterprize-- 
Thus-realizing Dugald Stewart's idea 
of a perfect elementary education, 
she certainly affords an example of 
force of character acquired with the 
elastic spirits and rural dissipation 
of childhood. But books and study. 
succeeded to these early sports. She 
had learnt to read with distinctness 
and propriety before leaving Ireland, 
and greatly improved under the 
tuition of her aunt. 

** Her first hero was Wallace, with 
whom she became enamoured, by 
learning to recite Blind. Harry's 
Lays. ‘l'wo or three of Shakspeare’s 
plays came in her way; the History 
of kugland followed. She happened 
to meet with Ogilvie’s translation of 
Homer’s Iliad; and soon learnt to 
idolize Achilles, aud almost to dream 
of ilector.” 

. Ateight years of age she was sent 
to Stirling, four miles distant; she 
was attended by a young girl (Isabel 
Irvine) asa servant, resided with a 
female friend of Mrs. Marshall’s, from 
Moaday to Saturday,attending a day 
school for boys and girls, kept by a 
Mr. Manson, and visiting her rela- 
tions during the Sunday. With Mr. 
Mauson, she made rapid progress in 
writing, geography, and the use of 
the globes---dancing was acquired 
from another master. In the follow- 
ing year French; and afterwards 
drawing and music were added to the 
list of studies. The years of her 
childhood thus passed happily away 
tili her 13th year, when she wasagain 
established at home with a young 
friend to assist her progress in music 
aad drawing. Her native talents are 
siid tu have been always conspicuous; 
aud to divert her from tov close ap- 
paliction to books, her aunt allowed 








her to visit Glasgow and Edinburgls 
for several months together, receiv- 
ing lessons from various masters. 


| The greatest advantage derived from 


rh oe oe . 
this visit, was‘an introduction to Dr. 


Moyse, then lecturing on experimen- 
tal philosophy, whose acquaintance 
was afterwards cultivated by a lite- 
rary correspondence, in which he un- 
dertook to direct the studies of his 
youthful pupil. Her brother also 
having come to see her ia Scotland, 
Nae a valuable adviser; and his 
etters to 1772, when he embarked 
as a cadet for India, were worthy of 
amore experienced head thgn that 
of a student, only five years older 
than the object of his almost paren- 
tal solicitude, At this period 

Mr. Marshall and his family re- 
moved to the beautiful little cottage 
at Ingram’s Crook--a romantic spot, 
ennobled by its vicinity to the cele- 
brated stream of Bannockburn. From 


!! the commencement of her residence 


}at Ingram’s Crook, Miss Hamilton 





to her head and heart. 


may be supposed to have completed, 
the circle of school attainments, to 
have suspended her lessons, and _dis- 
missed her masters.” | 

Her first essay as a writer was a 


journal kept for her aunt’s amuse- 


ment: on a flighland Tour, wider 
which name it was printed in a pro- 
vincial magazine by one of the party 
to whom it had been shewn. Her 
next effort was an historical novel, 
founded oy the story of Lady Ara- 
bella Stuart, with which Miss H. had 
been touched in perusing the Annals 
of Scotland. In this Novel, Shaks- 


peare is one of the characters; it is - 


simple in style, and afforded a fair 
promise of future abilities, though 
deformed by Scoticisms, and not far 
removed from the namby pamby of 
the novels of that day. There can 
be no douht but that poetical com- 
position formed also a part of the 
young lady’s recreations at this pe- 
riod of her life, but no specimen that 
we know of has been preserved, 

In 1778, Miss Hamilton visited her 
sister in Ireland, with whom she 
spent ‘six months of endearment. 
Her letiers painting this trip, are 
very pleasant, and do credit both 
In 1780, she* 
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lost hergood aunt, an event to which 
she always referred as the first sor- 
row of her life. Just previous to 
this, her sister, who had married 
Air. Blake, the younger, of Oran 
Castle, paid a visit to. Stirlingshire ; 
and for the six following years, Miss 
Elizabeth. realized the beau ideal of 
domestic economy, as her uncle’s 
housekeeper, at. Ingram’s Crook. 
Hercharacter of Harriet Oswell is the 
copy of her own practice. 

‘* It was now past 12 o'clock; al- 
ready had the active and judicious 
Harriet performed every domestic 
task; and, having completely regu- 
lated the family economy for ithe 
day, was quietly seated at work with 
her aunt or sister, listening to 
Hame’s History of England, as it 
was read to her by some orphan girl, 
whom she had herself instructed.* 


“ In the year 1785, Miss Hamilton 
sent her first voluntary contribution 
to the press, in a number of the 
Lounger (republished in three vo- 
lumes,) which was received and ac- 
cepted by the editor without any 
knowledge of the author. Of the 
same date is a sportive poem called 
Anticipation, written with the faci- 
lity and freedom of a practised pen. 
She supposes herself presented with 
a mirror, in which she is permitted 
to see her friends, as they should ap- 
pear when changed and modified by 
ihe lapse of thirty years. After wit- 
nessing the many alterations which 
time had produced in her contempo- 
raries, she turns to her own por- 
trait : f 


With expectation beating high, 
Myself i now desire to spy, 
And straight I in the glass surveyed 
An antique maiden much decayed, 
Whose languid eye, and pallid cheek, 
The conquering power of time be- 
speak. ; 

But though deprived of youthful 
bloom, 

Free was my brow from peevish 
gloom. 

A eap, tho’ not of modern grace, 

Vid my grey hairs and decked my 


face. 


* Modern Phiolsopher. 
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No more I fashion’s livery wear, 

But cleanly neatness all my care. 

Whoe’er had seen me mast have said, 

There goes one cheerful, pleased, old 

maid, 

This, at 27, shewsa mind of no 
ordinary perceptions,---a decision of 
character which, in the strength of 
its own resolution, clearly foresaw 
the future stream of life which was 
not to be shaped by events, but by 
its own volition. Indeed, every 
thing we read of Miss Hamilton at 
this era, evinces a maturity of judg- 
ment, and yet a warmth of heart and 
natural affection, which greatlyjen- 
dear her to us. Without the latter, 
she would have been but a prudish 
young blue-stocking ; with it, she is 
the highest creature that man’s mind 
can conceive,---a woman with all the 
kind and benevolent feclings which 
adorn the sex. 

In 1786, Mr. Hamilton returned 
from India, and soon after the three 
children were reunited at Ingram’s 
Crook. This wasa blissful period ; 
and only families who have known - 
what long separation is, and have 
held fast the a of their infancy, 
can know what their happiness must 
have been. Intercourse with this 
brother, stored with information, 
rich in eastern literature, accom- 
plished, the chosen of Sir W. Jones 
to promote oriental literature, deve~ 
loped all the latent and hitherto 
scarcely apparent treasures of Miss 
Hamilton’s mind, of which her Hin- 
doo Rajah is evidently the fruit. 

In 1788, she accompanied her be- 
loved brother to London; and asthe 
author of the Rohilla history was a 
decided friend of Mr. Hastings, he 
had the opportunity of introducing 
his sister to the brilliant circle of 
that gentleman’s connexion. In the 
summer. she returned to Ingram’s 
Crook, and in the autumn Mr. 
Marshall died. She then rejoined 
her brother and sister. in London. 
In 1791, Mr, Hamilton, having pub- 
lished the Hedaya, was appointed 
Resident at the Vizier’s Court ;---he 
saw his sister at Ingram’s Crook, of 
which she was now sole mistress, to 
bid her farewell, but never left Eng- 


| land. The company paid him every 
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honour, but they only illuminated 
his path tothe grave---he died in the 
very blossoming of his ambition, at 
Hampstead, ‘onthe 14th of March, 
1792, at the early age of 39. 
Miss Hamilton’s literary pursuits 
after this became more visible. 
In 1796, the Hindoo Rajah was pub- 
lished. -Her next work was the Mo- 
dera Philosopher, published in 1800, 
ud written chiefly at Bath,: whither 
she was driven'to settle by the gout, 
to which she thus early became a 
martyr.” In 1801, the Ist. Vol. of 
the ‘ Letters on Education’ was: pro- 
duced, and raised the writer still 
higher than before in the esteem of 
the most elevated characters. From 
April 1802, to Septr. 1803, Miss Ha- 
ruilton and her sister wandered over 
Wales, Westmoreland, and Scotland, 
during which exeursion Agrippina 
was prepared... At Edinburgh, where 
she met with great distinction, Miss 
Hamijiton and Miss Edgeworth were 
introduced to each other, and their 
fegard soon ripened into a cordial 
friendstup. In 13804, Miss H. finally 
settled in the Northern Capital, and 
had a pension conferred on her by 
the crown, as an acknowledgement 
that her literary talents had been 
meritoriously exerted in the cause of 
virtue and religion: In 1806 she pub- 
lished ‘ Letters to the Daughters of 
& Nobleman’ whom she had assisted 
for six months, in forming proper 
arrangements for their education. 
The. Cottagers of Glenburnie ap- 
eres soon after, and in 1812, her 
ast work, of any magnitude, was 
peters. under the title of ‘ Popu- 
ar Essays on the Elementary Prin- 
ciples of the Human Mind.’* 
- In 1815, Mrs. H. lost many of her 
oldest friends, and her own health 
declining, she left Edinburgh for 
Harrogate. Finding the waters of 
this place of no avail, she prenoun- 
ced her malady mortal, and prepared 
for the great event-of death as be- 
¢ame her christian life :--- 


* We have not particularized ‘ Exer- 
cises in Religious Knowledge,’ for the 
use ef young persons in the House of 
Industry, Edinburgh, nor * Hints ad- 
dressed to the Patrons and Directors of 
Public Schools, 1815.’ 
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“ She sunk into’ a slumber that 
prefigured: death; and, finally, with- 
outa struggle, breathed her last on 
the 23d of July, 1816, having newly 
entered her 60th year. Her remains 
were interred in the church at Har- 
rogate, where a simple monument 
with a suitable inscription, has been 
erected to her memory, as a last: of- 
fering of affection from der devoted 
sister.” 

In society, and especially at home, 
Mrs. Hamilton was.a charming com- 
omen Of anecdote she was inex- 

austible; and in narrative drama- 
tized with such effect, that she al- 
most personated those whom she de- 
scribed. The ardour and benevo- 
lence of her nature, her cheerful- 
ness and frankness, added a zest to 
her other qualities, and few ap- 
proached her without being touched 
with admiration and esteem, as none 
were intimate without being imbued 
with feelings of love and affec- 
tion. 

‘* When her habitual infirmities 
are recollected, it will appear extra- 
ordinary that she should have been 
so long able to struggle against them. 
During some weeks or months of 
every winter, she was almost wholly 
incapacitated for mental exertion ; 
and in the most propitious season, 
she never could devote to her pen 
more than four or five hours a 
day.” 

. Yet, in fifteen years she produced 
fifteen volumes: a striking example 
of what may be achieved by pa- 
tience, energy, and perseverance. 

- As we have: dwelt so-long on the 
biography of this estimable woman 
we must very briefly dismiss the rest 
of these volumes. The first con- 
cludes with some beautiful and moral 
extracts from a diary, which|Mrs. H. 
kept for many years, and several 
papers written. for a projected peri- 
odical work which was never carried 
into execution. ' The seeond consists 
of selections from her correspon- 
dence, which are interesting, and 
exhibit the writer in the most amia- 
ble point of view. The only draw- 
back on these, is the .4’s, B’s, and C’s, 
with which they abound; there 
seem to be few occasions on which 
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the names at length might not have 
been given. This division of the 
publication is nevertheless perhaps 
the most agreeable, as 1t abounds 
with observation, and is written in a 
very pleasing manner. The remain- 
ing moiety of the volume is occu- 
pied with a religious essay, entitled 
‘Remarks on Revelation,’ which is 
rather a make-weight, and ought, if 
ublished at all, to have been pub- 
ished separately. | 
- Of Miss Benger’s performance we 
have .merely to say, that she has 
executed her task with great feel- 








ing, and considerable talent. She 


has filled up a desideratum. in li- 
terature in a manner worthy of the 
subject, and no reader can rise from 
the perusal of her work, without 
being both amused and improved. 
We are strongly tempted to con- 
clude with a sportive poem to ‘ Old 
Age,’ by Mrs. H. which we do not 
remember to have seen before, but it 
would swell this magazine to too 
great an extent, and we must reluct- 
antly defer our purpose, though 
many of our friends will in the inte- 
rim, and they cannot do better, anti- 
cipate us by seeing it in the original. 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ELEANOR OF CASTILE. 
(Concluded from No. 9, page?7.) 





i Oh wond’rous Princess! 
?Tis such as thou, who keep the flame 
That animates society alive. Thomson. 


Edward, attended by the Earl of 

Pembroke, arrived ai the place of 
combat, at the same moment as Be- 
nasser and Mansour. The Christian 
army was ranged in order of battle, 
before the walls of Acre, by Edward’s 
command, who dreaded treachery 
from his adversary. The Saracens 
before their tents. The two armies 
waited with the most. profound 
silence for the termination of the 
combat. 
. Whilst Mansour was examining if 
nothing was wanting by Benasser, he 
told him, above all things, to re- 
member the dagger of Saladin,—in 
your hands let it be a pledge of vic- 
tory. Before they entered the lists, 
Benasser approached Edward, and in 
a low voice, said to him, ‘* we donot 
meet as enemies only, in me you will 
find a rival, and one or other of us 
must die for Eleanor.” 

‘ Wretch, replied Edward, as much 
surprised as he was shocked by the 
avowel, ‘did you think I had not 
already motives enough tohold yeu.’ 
His rage would not allow him to say 


more, He wheeled, took his station, 
and with impatience, waited for the 
signal. The trumpets of the heralds 
sounded the charge, they ran agaiust 
each other with such impetuosity, 
that their lances were shivered, and 
their horses sunk wounded to the 
ground, and lay unable to rise. The 
two warriors speedily disengaged 
themselves, and with their faichions 
flaming death, attacked each other, 
but the skill of the two combatants 
rendered it impossible for either to 
conquer, their swords shivered. 
Edward proposed to renew the com- 
bat, by arming again, but Benasse: 
rashid on him with fury, drawing 
his dagger, aimed a blow at the Chris- 
tian Prince, which he warded off with 
his shield, and at the same time 
striking him with the fragment of 
his blade, with such force, that he 
brought him to the ground. Edward 
extended his hand, to assist him to 
rise, and acknowledge himself con- 
quered. Benasser in despair, and 
maddened to see himself conquered 
in sight of both armies, struck the 
Prince with his dagger in the left 
arm. Edward: giving way to his just 
indignation, rushed on him, and slew 
the perfidious Saracen. 

As Edward had expected, the Sa- 
racens when they saw their leader 








fall, attacked the Christians, but were 
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soon put to flight, and Mansour who 
headed the charge, was taken _pri- 
soner. , 

At the gates of the city, Edward 
was met by Eleanor, and throwing 
himself into her arms, received her 
congratulations; butin a moment he 
fell to the ground, without the slight- 
est signs of life, ‘They bore him to 
a bed, aud summoned the surgeons ; 
befure they arrived, the Karl of 
Warwick came to the Prince, and 
demanded a private interview. The 
horror impressed on his countenance 
alarmed the Princess, she bade him 
speak quickly. ‘The Earl obeyed. 
‘ AID is lost, the wretch Mansour has 
just died of his wounds, but befere 
his soul had taken its flight to that 
tvibunal where it will meet the pu- 
nishment ithas deserved. he asked 
to seeane. | went, Your Prince said 
he,-will shortly follow my master and 
myself to the iomb; the poignard 
of Benasser. was committed to my 
care., Lembrued its point with the 
most deadly poison, Eleanor fainted 
as he conciuded his narrative, but so 
violent were her feelings, she soon 
recovered, aud nothing could per- 
suade her to leave the bed of her 
husband. ‘* Your presence,” said 
she to the surgeons, is no longer ne- 
cessary, | myself will watch by him 
this night. I wish to be alone, and | 
iasist that no person be allowed to 
enter this chamber to night. 

Soon after midnight, Hicanor saw 
ihe Prince sink into a heavy slumber, 
and’ when she observed that he was 
in no danger of being awoke, she 
approached him, raise her eyes to 
heaven, those eyes where fervent 
picty, and gratitude, shone resplend- 
ent. Then, withan heroic devotion, 
ihe memory of which all ages ought 
to have, she bent over him, and 
imwardly breathing a prayer to God, 
to preserve both him and her, in 
what she was about to undertake. 
She untied the bandages that were 
over the wound, it seemed terrible, 
fer the bruised flesh had already be- 
eun to shew the dreadful eflects of 
tne poison. To her amiable heart it 


only urged the necessity of accom- 
piisning her resolution. 


} M 
hoiy age 


Witness 
is, ‘suid, she,’ my repent- 


| 














Eleanor of Castile. 


ance, my lips have haply been 


guilty in addressing words of kind-- 


ness to Benasser,—thus shall they 
expiate their crime. As ‘she spoke, 


she knelt beside him, and applying’ 


her lips to the wound, she hastily 
sucked .it. The withdrawing of the 
venom caused Edward to move; and 


Eleanor now assured she had nothing” 


to fear from the poison, on his ac- 
count, hastily withdrew, resigning 
herself to the care of Providence. — « 

She disappeared. like a fleeting 
shadow, at. the moment Edward,: 
who-was now awakened, sought a 
glimpse of her; she advanced to-. 
wards the chiefs, who were waiting 
in the _anti-room, with a radiant 
simile beaming on her heavenly, now 
pale countenance. A celestial joy 
shone in her eyes; the surgeons who 
felt but too well assured of the little 
ulility of the remedies that had been 
applied at first, thought that her 
grief had overcome her reason, and 
luoking at one another, communi- 
cated their sorrowful conjectures, in 
voices scarcely articulate, Eleanor 
soon undeceived them. ‘ Worthy old 
man,’ said she to the elder of the 
surgeons, ‘do not you recollect the 
evening we were walking on the deck 
of the ship that brought us here, you 
said that by properly sucking a wound 
given by a poisoned weapon, would 
save the wounded from death ? 

‘I certainly did,’ replied he, but 
at the same time, 1 must recal to 
your pind, what J said besides.’ 

‘I know,’ added Eleanor,‘ It is 
almost certain death to those who 
suck the wound, —what signifies that, 
for our prince is saved.’ 

All knelt ‘at her feet, and blessed 
her, but ina moment ber own dread- 
ful situation, struck them, and the 
most poweriul antidotes were ad- 
ministered. Inu the course of a few 
days the prince was quite recovered. 
Then, and oaly then, was he informed 
of the. heroic deed of tis Eleanor, 
then only, was he informed of the 
cause of her illness. ; 

Eleanor had languished for two 
months, and the state of ber health- 
was now much less alsrming, when 
an English vessel anchored in the bay 
of Acre, aud brought the tidiags of 
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the death of Henry the 3rd, father of 
Edward. After having paid to the 
memory of his father, those sincere 
regrets his filial duty warranted, and 
that the paternal tenderness which 
his father had always shewn him re- 
quired, Edward undertook to inform 
the now almost recovered princess of 
the distressing news. | 

By the defeat and death of Benas- 
ser, the Christians of Palestine were 
placed in a situation to keep their 
enemtes in subjection. Eleanor in a 
fortnight after her recovery, gave 
birth to a daughter, whom Edward 
insisted should be called Jane of 
Acre, a3 aremembrance of the place 
in which her mother had immor- 
talized herself by her heroic con- 
duct. 

The fame of Edward’s. warlike ex- 
ploits, and Eleanor’s virtuous conduct, 
had every where preceded them. 
In France, in Guyenne, and in Eng- 
land, they found souls, who above 
mean and petty jealousy, know how 
duly to appreciate their virtues. 

Their journey — triumph; mo- 
thers pointed out Eleanor to their 
daughters, and called her the glory 
of her sex. Fathers wished their sons 
might find wives, who looked up to 
Eleanor as their model. 

When they made their solemn en- 
try into London, to be crowned, the 
people shouted with an enthusiasm, 
Long live our noble King Edward, 
worthy cescendant of the valiant 
Richard. Long live our noble Queen, 
Eleanor of Castile, the heroine of 
Acre. 


GPLIL LS 


A CURIOUS SPECIMEN OF 
SINKING IN POETRY. 


Mr. Enprror. 
Tere is much more merit in sink- 
ing than in rising ; and it is far bet- 
ter to be an instance of that gravity 
by which we all naturally tend to the 


Centre, than of that levity which 


prompts usto aspire. Cowley seems 
to have been of this way of think- 
ing; for, despairing to get any de- 
gree of fame by the true elevated 
spirit of poetry, he amuses his 
readers with dow conceits, in almost 
every page ; and when he is going 


The British Stage. 
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to describe a very great affuir, he 
makes use of the mest dimiautive 
expressions. ‘Take one instance out 
of an hundred-—a description of 
Goliath’s sword, 


‘* A sword so great, that. ii was only 
Jit, 

“To cut off his great head that car- 
ried it.” 


Two profounder lines than these 
are not easily to be met with, and 
yet a brace may be produced from a 
deep divine, which are as much be- 
neath these, as a coal-mine is lower 
than a saw-pit. 


Our reverend bard, in a copy of 
verses on the death of one of our 
queens, after having run throtigh 
the several sciences, the nine muses, 
the -three graces, aad the four ear 
dinal virtues, and complimented her 
deceased majesty with every one of 
them, finally proposes her as an ex- 
ample for good people to follow, in 
these most incomparable liues, 


To be both great and good, to he 
what ? 

Think what would have done, and 
then do thou doth that. 





THE BRITISH STAGE. 


The British stage has often been 
censured by foreign critics, for its 
horrid, and sanguinary appearance; 
but in answer to that, it is also said, 
that the audience is never so well sa- 
tisfied by report, as by its being re- 
presented before them. What shall 
be said, of an Italian audience, who, 
were highly gratified by the repre- 
sentation of a tragedy, all of which 
took place before tiem, with the 
addition of the mother in a pa- 
roxysm of madness dying, taken from 
the following story, and seat to us 
by a recent traveller, who saw it per- 
formed at a town in the Genoese ter- 
ritory, with the strongest marks of 
approbation. 


A few years, since, there lived at 


| Port Maurice, near Oueglia, two 
| lovers, named Anna aud Giuseppe, 


the clifdren of widows in good cir- 
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cumstances, the former $8, and the 
laiter 20 years of age. The parents 
had given their consent to their 
union, and the wedding day was 
soon to be fixed; .when, during a 
short absence of Giuseppe, probably 
brought about by artful contrivance, 
an intriguing friend of the family, 
prevailed upon the mother of the 
bride to give her daughter to a more 
wealthy lover. Anna overcome ‘by 
maternal importunity, did what she 
had not firmness enough to refuse 
to do, and promised to bestow her 
hand on a man for whom she felt no 
affection. Grief, however, soon un- 
dermined her heaith, and, by way of 
amusement, she was sent into the 
mountains to the elive harvest.— 
Her mother also went to see some 
relations in the country, and an el- 
der sister only was left at home. 


Anna, nevertheless, grew worse; 
nay, she was so ill, that her friends, 
alarmed for her life, sent her back 
to her mother’s house. Meanwhile, 
Giuseppe had returned, and the re- 
port of Anna’s intended compulsory 
marriage, soon reached his ears. On 
the following Sunday he met her sis- 
ter at mass, and, with the urgency, 
yet with the resignation of despair, 
he implored her to procure him a 
- Jast interview with his beloved. They 
agreed that he should find Anna in 
the garden in the evening, by moon- 
light, while the only guardian do- 
mestic, an old sailor, was at the pub- 
lic-house. 


At the appointed time, Giuseppe 
was in the garden, and there he 
found his Anna. Weak, melancholy, 
and silent, she went up to him with 
faltering steps: but in vain he ques- 
tioned her, in vain he endeavoured 
io draw from her the acknowledg- 
ment that she still loved him, and 
acted by compulsion; not a word 
could he illiciti—mute, pale, and 
motionless, she stood like a beaute- 
ous statue before him: At length 
he clasped the adored object in an 
ardent embrace, during which he bu- 
ried a poniard in her heart. She fell 
without a groan, ‘The 











wiurderer ! 


The British Stage. 


- hastily fled over the wall of the gar- 


den. The sister, alarmed at Anna's 
protraeted absence, went into the 
garden, where she found her lifeless 
in her blood, ard, with theassistance 
of the old sailor, who had returned 
too late, carried her into the house. 


The wretched assassin, impelled by 
savage frenzy, after strolling about 
all night, again scaled the wall of the 

arden, where he no longer found 
his Anna, but only her blood, which 
he was busily employed in wiping up 
with his handkerchief; when the 
mother ignorant of what had hap- 
pened, returned early in the morn- 
ing from the villegiatura, accompa- 
nied by the friend who was the cause 
of the catastrophe, and, unlocking’ 
the gate, entered the garden. The 
frantic Giuseppe ran to meet. her, 
and, holding the bloody handker- 
chief close to her face, wildly cried, 
‘** Conosei tu quel sangue?”---(Do 
you know that blood !---The mother 
rushed with a fearful presentiment 
into the house, where the first object 
that met her view was the corpse of 
her murdered child. The maniac 
again fled to the eaverns of the 
neighbouring mountains. 


The corpse was decorated after the 
Italian fashion, crowned with a gar- 


land of myrtle, and deposited the 


night before the funeral in an open 
coftia, in the church before the high 
altar.---Here a person was placed to 
watch it. by the Hight of consecrated 
tapers. About midnight the assassia. 
suddenly forced his way into the 
church: the affrighted watchman 
ran off, but stopped at a distance to 
observe his motions, and beheld the 
unfortunate Giuseppe covering the 


| reniains of her whom he had mur- 
| dered from affection with a thousand 
_ kisses and burning tears; after which, 


with the rapidity of lightening, he 
dispatched himself by several pistol 
shots, and fell lifeless upon the corpse 
of his beloved victim, The unhappy 
mother went raving mad. During 
her insanity she frequently exelaim- 
ed --- ** Conosci tu quel sancue >” 
and soon sunk into a premature 
grave. 
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Mr. Eprror. 


The following fact, from Thomson’s An- 
nals, is deserving of record, as an 
‘interesting contribution. 





As what has hitherto been disco- 
verted, on the subject of vegetable 
Hae hope , and as enabling the 
overs of flowers, to prolong fora 
day, the enjoyment of their short- 
lived beauty ; most flowers begin to 
drop and fade, after being kept 
during 24hoursin water; a few may 
be revived by substituting fresh 
water, but all (the most fugacious, 
such as the poppy, and perhaps one 
or two others excepted) may be 
completely restored by the use of 
hot water. For this purpose, place 
the flowers in scalding water, deep 
enough to cover about one third of 
the length of the stem; by the time 
the water has become cold, the 
flowers will appear erect and fresh, 
then cut off the coddled end of the 
stems, and put them into cold 
water. 

CARPET WORK, FOR AGED 
LADIES. 





On a ground of olive green, brown, 
or any dark colours, stitch leaves of 
flowers cut from cloth, of appro- 
priate colours, veining and shading 
with worsted. This makes a hand- 
some stair carpet; on a brown 
ground, with a waved border of 
scarlet cloth, shaded with worsted, 
and wreaths of oak leaves, and 
acorns, within this border; the 
middle filled up with scarlet stars, 
or pemy roses, shaded in needle 
work. The veins are generally done 
in Jong stitches, returaing to sew it 
round, in imitation of cord, smallor 
thick, to resemble the size of natu- 
raj veins; and should the Ladies sight 
be much failed, the veins may be 
marked with a single thread of the 
colour intended to finish them. 


he 


FILIAL DISOBEDIENCE. 
To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine. 


Sir, 
Your knowledge of the world, 
must have led to the remark, that 
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intrepid young ladies, who have 
been neglected in religious, moral, 
and intellectual education, are apt 
to ascribe to independence of spirit, 
the most unfeminine rashness, and 
unfilial disobedience; while they of 
a softer character, dignify with the 
land of generous disinterested love 
or attachment, which inflicts incura- 
ble pangs upon their best, their 
truest friends; degrades, and pro+ 
bably consigns to misery themselveg, 
and reduces their offspring beneath 
the sphere of their maternal origin. 
Perhaps we may in many instances 
save inexperience from being misled 
by false notions, if we bring proof, 
that “errors of the heart,” as the 
romantic, fair pleased to designate 
unsanctioned engagements, se}dom 
fail eventually to deserve and to 
receive the name of deplorable er- 
rors in judgment. An admirer, 
who intimates a wish, that bis suit 
shall be concealed from the natural 
or legal guardians of a lady, ought 
to be avoided, as a masked enemy, ” 
seeking to hide his real aspect, lest 
experience may detect a mercenary 
and cruelly selfish design. No man 
who entertains a sincere noble mind- 
ed tenderness for the object of his 
devoirs, could be reconciled to place 
her in the humiliating and indelicate 
situation, inevitable toan elopement, 
or clandestine marriage; and a young 
lady must have no coimmand of her 
feelings, if she would not prefer a 
secret struggle with a reprehensible 
passion, to afflicting the authors of 
her being, if she should becomea 
mother, having the certainty of bring- 
ing creatures iato existence, only 
to struggle with hardships and sor- 
row. Inthe volume | have men- 
tioned, as intended to be published 
for the benefit of the Guardiaa 
Society, I have endeavoured to de- 
monstrate, that the severest conflict 
with unwarrantable partiality cre- 
ates light sufferings; compared to 
those that result from a. sinister 
indulgence. This momentous truth 
has been illustrated by various nar- 
ratives, one of which | beg leave to 
offer, for the serious contemplation 
of your fair readers. The compen- 
dious restrictions of miscellany. re- 
Ce 
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quire us to abridge the story, which 
in the “ Warnings of Bitter Expe- 
rience,” contains diversified incident, 
and we only insert the outline here, 
to give more interest to the reflecti- 
ons it enforces. 

‘“‘ The son ofa Baronet, nearly alli- 
ed tofamilies of the first distinction, 
formed an indissoluble tie with the 
daughter of an Earl, without the 
consent of their parents; and no 
concession, intreaty, or mediation 
could obtain for them forgiveness. 
After suffering innumerable morti- 
fications, and being compelled to 
renounce all their early habits, Mr. 
Douglas undertook ‘an employment 
much beneath his rank and abilities; 
but he had no other alternative to 
save himself, his wife, and children, 
from wanting common necessaries. 
The story is founded on facts that 
occurred some years previous to 
Admiral Hawke’s victory off Ushant, 
where the only surviving son of this 
unfortunate’ pair, lost his life, as a 
midshipman of the navy. Young 
Douglas owed that appointment to 
ihe gratitude of a gentleman, to 
whom, in early life, his father had 
done essential services. The only 
daughter, and Mrs. Douglas, were re- 
duced to extreme poverty, by the 
death of Mr. Douglas, two years 
before the loss of their ouly son, and 
had accepted a situation as humble 
companions to a blind lady, from 
whom they experienced every kind- 
ness that would alleviate the grief of 
the widow, or promote the advantage 
of the beautiful, and carefully in- 
structed Anna. Bitter Experience 
had taught Mrs. Douglas the value 
of sound principles, and fortified by 
a knowledge andsense of duty, the 
lovely girl was enabled to resist, and 
io overcome a dangerous and deep 
rooted predilection for the grandson 
of her aged friend. Mr, Guildford, 
was tall, well informed, and grace- 
ful, his countenance expressed art- 
less vivacity, or soft insinuation, 
according to the aspect he chose to 
assume. His deportment had a 


fagcinating mixture of foreign bril- 
liance, and English dignity, calcu- 
lated to please the grave or gay; 
aud secing Miss Douglas young, 





The Story of Miss Dougias. 
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unacquainted with the world, yet 
invariably circumspect, he made his 
approaches with apparent diffidence, 
and respectful delicacy. He never 
spoke of Jove, but the appealing 
language of his eyes,—the intense 
gaze of impassioned admiration, 
succeeded in making inroads on her 
rage and her confused efforts, to 
lide a deep sympathy in the feelings 
he exhibited, afforded encourage- 
ment to his base machinations. A 
doubt of his honourable intentions 
never occurred to Miss Douglas, 
and she earnestly wished for some 
introductory occurrence, that might 
embolden her to confide to her 
mother, the delightful yet perplexing 
thoughts that engrossed her mind. 
But when she examined the ground 
of those sweet illusions, she feared 
they would not bear the anxious 
scrutiny of maternal investigation ; 
and while balancing probabilities 
and doubts, Mrs. Guildford was con- 
fined to her bed bya paralytic shock, 
Her grandson jomned his attentions 
by day, and night, to those of Mrs. 
Dougias and her daughter. In such 
circumstances, Many reserves wear 
insensibly away, and Guildford knew 
how to slide into familiarity; but 
habitual prudence guarded Miss 
Douglas; though coafiding in his 
integrity, she feared no evil except 
indecorum. Mrs. Guildford’s de- 
cease was, in afew weeks followed 
by the death of Mrs. Douglass, and 
the orphan Anna, was left without a 
friend but the Rector of the parish, 
to whose house she immediately re- 
moved, Her health had sunk under 
fatigue and affiiction; but she re- 
solved whenever her constitution 
was re-established, to seek a situation 
as governess ; 2 question, which the 
rector and his wife were earnestly 
engaged for her behalf. But the 
remorseless Guildford spread reports 
that she had been the victim of his 
complicated stratagems; and as- 
sisted by a worthless servant, blasted 
her reputation, expecting, that when 
bereft of any other resource, she 
would accept affluence from his in- 
famous profusion. Discovering a 
very alarming scheme to entrap her, 
assisted by the late housekeeper at 
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Guildford Place, she sets out in a 
waggon, with her, little property, to 
take up her residence with a farmer, 
at the other extremity of the king- 
dom. Here Miss Douglas, who ail 
her life had been the associate of re- 
fined and enlightened people, be- 
came the member of a family, rude 
and ignorant, but honest and warm 
hearted. She could not without 
many severe and reiterated efiorts, 
atiain philosophic indifference to 
the elegancies of Guildford Place, or 
the humbler confines of the rectory ; 
but she consoled herself, by remem- 
bering she was delivered from evils 
unspeakably more terrible, than the 
privations and inconveniences she 
must endure; and thus by degrees 
she banished Guildford from his ty- 
rauizing usurpation of her recollec- 
tions, and grew reconciled to rus- 
ticity. Her mother had impressed 
upon her mind the most vivifying 
delight in acts of benevolence; and 
as she had no money to bestow, she 
instructed poor children, and made 
cloathing gratis for the superannua- 
ted paupers, who were unable to copy 
for themselves. The story, to ren- 
der it of more general application, is 
confined within the possibilities of 
common life, and is adapted to 
many conditions and circumstances ; 
but we must be brief, and passing 
over details, shall limit ourselves to 
reflections peculiarly suited to the 
readers of the British Lady’s Maga- 
zine, or to their dependants, to 
whom a few hints may act as caveats 
against the most hideous peril of in- 
extricable involvement. At one pe- 
riod of her distress, Miss Douglas 
makes the following comments, as on 
her own destiny :—‘* After forming 
my habits in society of the highest 
polish, and sensitive delicacy, I am 
reduced to a station much beneath 
the ordinary sphere of educated peo- 
ple: but how trivial must I confess 
that degradation, when for a mo- 
ment opposed to the fate Guildford 
intended for me.. How blest, how 
exalted am [ in respect to the most 
favoured female, who foregoing the 
happiness of independent blameless 
industry, for splendid servitude to a 
dictator, who will repay her sacri- 
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fices with cold disdain, if he does 


not abandon her to penury. When 
the feelings, and the livelihood of an 
outcast hangs upon the precarious 
favour of a sated destroyer. Though 
ignorance or obduracy shut her 
heart against remorse for sin, the 
more intolerable, the fruitless an- 
guish of pride, resentment, or 
wounded affection, will distract or 
deject her; and the decay of beauty, 
the inevitable advances of old age 
and death must fill her soul with 
dismay and horror. -I have to com- 
bat a deep seated passion under pe- 
culiar impediments to a high heroic 
tone of spirit. No sympathizing 
parent, sister, or friend assuages my 
woes: no stimulating encourage- 

ents brace my resolves—yet the 
secret eulogy of conscience consoles, 
animates, and sustains me, and I am 
infinitely more tranquil, more con- 
tented than the gayest fair one en- 
trapped by the lures of flattery, and 
deceived by sentimentality and va- 
nity. Iam more at peace with my- | 
self than was my dear mother, con- 
scious of incurring the implacable 
displeasure of her parents, ‘and 
to me, even worse ills than those I 
have encountered. The fault of my 
parents has been by righteous provi- 
dence, visited upon me, and | hum- 
bly bow before unerring justice. I 
also acknowledge, that | owe to my 
excellent parent the unfeigned piety, 
the strict moral principles, and the 
unfolded mental energies, that as- 
sisted me to surmount trials so full 
of hazard and pain. Adversity was 
her teacher, and she imparted the 
precious lessonsto me. With the 
same invigorating motives, she could 
have opposed and conquered her ill- 
fated attachment to my father, and 
both would have suffered less in the 
renunciation of their passion, than 
they experienced in their union, 
though few so imprudent as lovers, 
have lived in such concord in the 
nuptial state. What is wrongin the 
commencement can never be propi- 
tious in the conclusion.” B. G. 


PERSIAN APOLOGUE. 


I rememwper, that in my youth, 
having notions of severe piety, | 
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used to rise im the night, to watch, 
pray, and read the Holy Koran. One 
night, that I had never slept, but was 
wholly employed in those exercises, 
my Father, a man of practical vir- 
tue, awaked, while I was reading the 
Koran with silent devotion; behold 
said I, to him, thy other children 
aré lost in irreligious slumber. Son 
of my soul, he answered, it is better 
to sleep than wake, to remark the 
faults of thy brethren. 


SURRY. 

Surry has been compared to a 
pce of coarse eloth with a fine 
border; its circumference being in 
gine fertile, but its middle parts 

arren. On the banks of the Thames 
it has a range of beautiful meadows, 
interspersed with nuimerous villas 
and pleasure grounds. Across the 
middle of the county, from east to 
west, runs a ridge of ivregular hills, 
abounding in chalk, intermixed with 
wide opei downs and sandy heaths. 
The Bunsiead Downs in the eastern 
prt of ihis tract, are noted for 
feeding the sweetest mutton. Dyer, 
describing the situatious most favor- 
able for the sheep, says— 


* Such are the downs of Bunstead 
edg’d with woods 
And towry villas.” 


Closeto these, is Epsom-warren, a 
celebrated race-ground: further on 
vw Box-hill, covered with native box- 
trees, and affording a beautiful pros- 
pect. The White Downs, so called 
trom the chalky soil, are just in the 
centre of the county. The southern 
skirt of Surry is well watered, and 
finely varied with wood, arable and 
pasture. The principal river of this 
county isthe Wey. It turns many 
paper and corn mills for the use of 
the metropolis. The Vandal, a small 
stream which rises at Croydon, and 
enters the Thames at Wandsworth, 
is remarkable for the great works 
for calico printing, which are esta- 
blished on its banks. Some of the 


most delightful villas round London, 
are on the Surry side of the Thames. 
‘Riehmond is too justly and highly 
celebrated to require a minute des- 
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cription; and Kew, being occasion- 
ally a residence, is similar to other 
splendid mansions, aad has besides, 
a very complete botanical garden. 
The borough of Southwark is the 
principal town in this county, for 
trade and population: but it has 
already been mentioned, as com- 
posing a part of London. Guildford, 
Farnham, Kingston, and Dorking are 
also towns well known, both to the 
merchant, the manufacturer, the 
Sunday chaise-drivers, and the fre- 
quenters of fairs and markets. Be- 
tween Egham and Staines is the 
famous Runny-mede 


*¢ When England’s Barons clad in arms, 
And stern with conquest, from their 
tyrant king, 
Then rendered tame, did challenge and 
secure 
The charier of her freedom. 


This great historicalevent of king 
John’s signing Magua-Charta, took 
place in the year 1216. 

Whilst treating of Surry, we must 
not forget that the metropolitan of 
Canterbury's arch-episcopal palace, 
is situate at Lambeth, in this county. 
’Tis understood, revenues to the 
amount of twenty thousand a year 
areattached to this sanctorium of ca- 
tholic remnants; and the appearance 
of the building, denominated Lam- 
beth Palace, appear very well pre- 
pared to secure all its contents, and 
io let neither loaves nor fishes es- 
cape through the gratings that meet 
the public eye in the walls of the 
building. Hs situation on the,banks 
of the Thames, so near Westminster 


‘Bridge, is peculiarly imposing, but 


viewed near ii, presents no inviting 
aspect, nor like the Temple of Solo- 
mon, seems bo reflect the beauty of 
holiness. “ The spectator,is glad to 
proceed to South Lambeth, which 
after the wretched roads, and imise- 
rable appearance of the. dwellings, in 
the other extreme, appears to possess 
more beauties by comparison, than it 
enjoys inreality.. To all lovers of 
beautiful walks, without the annoy- 
ance of crowds .or confusion, the 
neighbourhood of Lambeih, after 
passing Vauxhall, may -be ,recom- 
mended,as unquestionably desirable. 
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Stockwell, Clapham, Wandsworth, 
and on to Esher are charming and 
picturesque. Speaking of Esher, we 
muststop, to pay a tribute of humble 
admiration in the groves of Clare- 
mont, where our lovely and beloved 
Princess retired from the noisy 

iety of the metropolis, to pursue 

e truer enjoyments of bal sete 
and peaceful oo. pion But this is a 
theme that would conduct us toa 
labyrinth of woe, yet so mingled 
with soothing reflections, that we 
dare not enter the vestibule of 
Claremont ; but glancing across the 
county, rest a moment at Merton, 
where yet stands the favorite re- 
treat of our immortal chiefiain, the 
gallant Nelson. Nor let it be for- 
gotten, that among other distin- 
guished natives of Surry, may be 
enumerated the famous historian, 
Gibbon, who was born at Putney. 
As a diligent writer, and an excel- 
lent sdhiller. he will probably, loag 
be unrivalled; and one cannot but 
lament that his religious opinions 
should have been suffered to tarnish 
the lustre of pages. The fallability 
of human nature is in no instance 
stronger displayed, than in those. 
whose scepticism has been joined 
with high acquirement in scholastic 
pursvits. Before we leave Surry, 
we must not omit to mention the 
princely domain at Oatlands, where 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
York prineipally resides, and though 
surrounded with all that-mighttempt 
mortality to forget its transient 
tenure, yet we have numberless in- 
stances, to prove that the Royal 
Duchess, though ‘not a native of 
England, is more attentive to the 
solicitations of its distressed inha- 
bitants, than either of Her Royal 
Husband’s illustrious family. 

At the moment of this being writ- 
ten, the hammer of the auctioneer 
is pending over Vauxhall-gardens, 
so that we know not whetber that 
favorite, place of public amusement 
is doomed to speedy dissolution, or 
to its pristine delights. Morality 
will net mourn over its downfall : 
but putting such considerations out 
of the question, fora moment, we 
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will only look at it as an unique at- 
tempt in our country, to establish a 
lyceum of splendid enjoyment, to 
which, both climate and national 
ideas, are not quite reconcilable. 
The genial evenings of Italy, or the 
South of France, are best adapted for 
the delicious recreation of music 
and dancing in the open air. But 
John Bull carries into all enjoy- 
ments, a soul, for the productions of 
the cook, and though his ear be 
gratified at the ph eg contri- 
butions to his pleasures, he still 
looks anxiously round for some- 
thing more substantial. The ethe- 
rial appetites of the higher classes, 
are satisfied with the transparent 
slices exhibited in Royal tier of 
boxes; but another order generally 
assemble, who prefer the solidity of 
an eating-house, to the gala luxu- 
ries, that would be so pre-eminently 
bountiful to the native of Italy. 
‘To those who have not visited these 
gardens, it is scarcely possible to . 
convey any adequate representation 
of the magnificent effects resulting 
from the countless lamps, the music, 
the decorations, and the scenery. 
Having observed that the impression 
is superlatively beautiful, nothing 
further can be adduced asa _ merit: 
nor does aught exist in an im- 
moral point of view, that does 
not attach to all other crowds 
from the masquerade of the mar- 
chioness, to the myriads of the 
theatres, whilst the price of ad- 
mission at Vauxhall, tended te ex- 
clude the lowest orders, and in pro- 
portion, to diminish the proprietors 
receipts. But to the Jowest orders 
it could be no privation, as the 
gallery of Drury-lane, during the 
performance of a love comedy, or a 
vulgar farce, would be best suited to 
their notions of gratification. 


I close these cursory observations 
of Surry, with we «2a that it is 
37 miles long and 27 broad, con- 
tains 519,040 acres, and sends 14 
members to parliament. 

The number of inhabitants is 
nearly 400,000. 


M. A. M. 
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A CURIOUS EDICT, BY CATHA- 
RINE OF RUSSIA. 


Mr. Eniror, 

Catuarine Alexiouna, consort of 
Peter the Great, when seated on the 
throne of Russia, undertook to mi- 
tigate the servitude of the women, 
byinstitutingassembliesamong them, 
in imitation of those held in other 
civilized parts of Rurope. The Em- 
press had also ordered their dress to 
be changed, and the British Lady’s 
costume to be adopted in licu of it. 
Satins and taffetas were worn in 
place of furs, and the caps of sable 
were changed for head dresses, and 
pompou; and as the Ladies were no 
fonger confined to their apartments, 
they received company, visited, and 
were admitted to the enjoyment of 
all the entertainments at all places 
of amusement. 

But as the law for thus civilizing 
their manners, was made while the 
people were ina savage, and uncivili- 
zed state, the clauses and considerati- 
ons, under which it was enacted, can- 
not fail to interest your readers, as 
assemnblies were at that time almost 
unknown in Russia, and inattempt- 
ing to introduce them into that 
country, Catharine was well aware of 
the difficulty, nay, impossibility of 
practising, according to the degree 
of politeness, and etiquette, which 
the custom of natives, and time 
alone, can inculcate. Under those 
mmpressions, and in conformity to 
her knowledge of the state of society, 
and the unpolished manners of her 
subjects, she published the follow- 
ing rules, to be strictly observed at 
alt places, where assemblies might 
be held. 

Ist. Bressau, the master of the 
house, in which the assembly is to 


A curious Edict by Catharine of Russia. 





beheld, shall give notice of it to per- | 


sons of both sexes, either by a writing 
afiixed to his door, or by some other 
public advertisement. 


earlier than four or five o’clock in | 


the afternoon, nor continue fater 
ihan ten o'clock in the evening. 


3d. The master of the house shall 


not be obliged to go to his door to 
receive the persons that enter, to 





[ May. 


conduct them in, nor to keep them 
company: but although he is ex- 
empt from these formalities, he is 
obliged to provide them with chairs, 
candles, liquors, aud all necessary 
refreshments. He must likewise 
furnish them with cards, dice, &c. 

Ath. There shall be no fixed hours 
for entering, or leaving the assembly ; 
the appearance there will be suffi- 
cient. 

5th. Each person shall be at liberty 
to set down, to walk, or to play, at 
pleasure; and no one shal! criticise 
another, or pay any attention to 
what he does, on pain of empting 
the great Edge* It will be sufficient 
also to salute the company either at 
entering or leaving the assembly. 

6th. All persons of quality and dis- 
tinction, superior officers, great mer- 
chants, master workmen, (particu- 
larly carpenters) and the cierks of 
the chancery, are to beadmitted into 
the assemblies, and also their wives 
and children. 

7th. The servants of the house ex- 
cepted, all other servants shall be 
obliged to repair to an appointed 
place, that their may be sufficient 
room in the apartment to contain 
the company. 

8th. And no lady must be inter- 
rupted, on any pretext whatever ; 
aud the gentlemen are prohibited 
from getting drunk before nine 
o'clock. 

9th. The ladies who play at ques- 
tions and commands, &c. &c. must 
behave with decency ; no gentleman 
will be allowed to take a kiss by 
force, or offer to strike a lady in the 
assembly, upon pain of future ex- 
clusion. 

Now, Mr. Editor, in this age of re- 
finement, and in a country like ours, 
where the etiquette of the ball room 
is so well understood by its votaries, 
these regulations may at first sight, 


| appear both ridiculous and extraor- 


2nd. The assembly shall not begin | dinary ; but when we consider what 


goods manners are imbibed from an 
association, with well bred persons, 
you will, no doubt, allow the ntility 
of these rules, which are well calcu- 


* Acup of Brandy, which holds a 
pint. Edit. 
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lated for the education of those per- 
sons who are rude, and uncultivated ; 
at the sametime of frank and sincere 
dispositions. D. 
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OLD AGE NOT DESCRIBED. 


Tothe Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 
Mr. Epirtor, 

GassENvws is said to have lament- 
ed, while the physicians were bleed- 
ing him to death, that ‘* he pai 
in a fresh and vigourous old age.” 
However, I do not believe this of 
Gassendus, who was too well ac- 
quainted with sensibility and rea- 
son, to display so much weakness, and 
so great a want of intellectual know- 
ledge. A man at the age of sixty- 
four, as he very nearly was then, 
might be considered, and as I think 
very justly, according to Horace’s 
idea, conviva satin, that he had in- 
deed *“‘ had enough of every thing” 
that was allotted for him by Provi- 
dence, on this side of eternity, whe- 
ther good or evil, whether comfort 
or distress, or whether enjoyment or 
vexation. : 

It is astonishing to me, how men 
of such profound understanding, 
and deep reasoning, as Bacon and 
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| SINGULAR CUSTOM IN THE 
ISLE OF MAN, 





Mr. Eniror, 
_ in this island, the month of May 
is ushered inevery year, with a cere- 
mony, that has something very pretty 
in the design of it. In most of the 
among the farmer's daughters, a 
young maid, who is dressed in the 
gayest manner, and as queen of May, 
isattended by twenty others, as maids 
of honour, with a young man, who 
is her captain, and a number of in- 
ferior officers. In oppositionto her, 
is the queen of winter, a man dres- 
sed in woman’s clothes, with woollen 
hoods, fur tippets, and the warmest 
habits, one upon another; in this 
manner, all her attendantsdress, and 
she also has a captain and troop for 
defence; each party equipped as em- 
blems of the beauty of spring, and 








Descantes, had ever engaged in such 
wild, and unphilosophical specula- | 
tions, as that of defending or extend- 
ing animation beyond its natural 
bounderies ; however, Bacon, aware 
of those mysteries, has attempted to 
vindicate this doctrine ; but his de- 
fence was so feasible, that you will 
almost suppose it an antidote to that 
which might be expected from this 
philosopher, if in earnest. ‘* Though 
the life of Mortals,”’ says he, ‘* be no- 
thing else, but a mass and accumu- 
lation of sins and sorrows, and that 
they who aspire after an eternal life, 
set but aan value upon a temporal: 
yet, the continuation of works of 
charity, is not to be despised, even 





by us christians.* M. 


* We have given the opinion of a 





correspondent, with the quotation from || 
Bacon, to which he alludes, and leave |} 
our readers to draw their own concle- 
sion. Edit, 


; 
t 


; man of letters. 


the deformity of winter. Ove party 
is preceded by violins and flutes, 
the other with the rough musie of 
tongs, and cleavers; both companies 
march till they meet ona common, 
and their trains have an engagement : 
if the queen of winter’s forces get the 
better, so as to take the queen of 


|| May, prisoner, she isransomed for as 


much as pays the expense of the day. 
After the ceremony, Winter and her 
company retire, and divert them- 
selves in a barn, and the others re- 
main on the green; when, having 
danced a considerable time, they 
conclude the evening with a feast, 


| the queen with her maids, at one ta- 


ble, and the captain with his troop, 
at the other. 


. 7 


PLLLLL ILLS 


PICTURESQUE SCENES FROM 
HOMER. 


Mr. Epiror, 
Excuusive of the intellectual en- 


| tertainment, which for so many ages 
| past, the admirable productions of 
| the ancients, have afforded to the 


How much has the 


artist been indebted to them for his 


great parishes, they choose from’ 
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most exquisite performances, the 
happiest models of which, both in 
orewag 3 and sculpture, have been 
taken from the beautiful fictions of 
the bards, and mythologists of an- 
tiquity. They not only still continue 
to form the noblest principles of 
taste with respect to the art of fine 
writing, but they have been ever 
since an inexhaustable storehouse, 
from which illustrious men, in the 
most celebrated schools of art, have 
selected materials in which to exer- 
cise their talents. The sister arts of 
painting and poetry, thus perpetuate, 
as it were their fortunate alliance, and 
contribute in a more pleasing degree 
to the delights and instruction of 
mankind. With thisidea, I shall occa- 
sionally send you a subject from the 
metamorphoses of Ovid, as weil as 
the adventures of Telemachus, of 
which the story, at least the thought, 
and the composition, is confessedly 
ancient. It has been suggested to me, 
that a regular series of engraved sub- 
jects, from some of the most popular 
of those immortal works would be ac- 
ceptable to your readers. This how- 
ever I ofan | not recommend, to su- 
persede the elegant and useful decor- 
ations that enhance the merit of your 
publication so much at present ; al- 
though Lagree with what Mr. Hume 
has very justly observed, that he who 
pleased at Athens and Rome, two 
thousand years ago, isstill admired at 
Paris and London’ and that “ all the 
changes of climate, government, re- 
ligion, and language, have not been 
able to obscure his glory.” I take 
my passages for your next; No, 
from Homer, as besides that, he was 
the great father of poetry, Mr. Pope’s 
excellent translation has long ren- 
dered him familiar to every class of 
readers. 

in the war of Troy, the Greeks 
having sacked some of the neigh- 
bouring towns, and taken two beau- 
tiful female captives, Chryseis and 
Briseis, allotted the first to Aga- 
raemnon, and the last to Achilles. 
Chryses, the father of Chryseis, and 
priest of Apollo, came to the Grecian 
camp to ransomher. Being not only 
refused, but insolently dissmissed by 











Agamémnon, hé entreated for ven- 
geauce from his God, who inflicted a 
—s ofi the Greeks. In this ca- 
aitiity, Achilles called a council, 
and encouraged Chalcas to declare the 
cause of it. He attributed it to Aga- 
memnon’s refusal of Chryseis. The 
King, being obliged to send back his 
captive, eutered into a furious con- 
test with Achilles, the rash conse- 
quence of whose anger is prevented 
by the sudden appearance of Mi- 
nerva. This scene, is thus trans- 
lated by Mr. Pope: 


Achilles heard, with grief and rage 

opprest, 

His heart. swell’d high, and labour’d in 
his breast. 

Distractiig thoughts by turns his bosom 
rnld, 

Now fir’d by wrath, and now by passion 
coold : d 

That prompts his hand to draw the dead- 
ly sword, 

Force through the Greeks, and pierce 
their haughty lord; 

This whispers soft, his vengeance to con- 
trol, 

And calm the rising tempest of his sou). 


Just as in anguish of susperice he stay’d, 


While half unsheath’d appear’d the 
glittering biade, 

Minerva swift descended from above, 

Sent by the sister and the wife of Jove 

(For both the Princes claim’d her equal 
care) ; 

Behind she stood, and by the golden 
hair 

Achilles seiz’d; to him alone confest ; 

A sable cloud conceal’d her from the 
rest. 

He sees, and sudden to the goddess cries, 

Known by the flames that sparkle from 
her eyes, 

Descends Minerva in her guardian 

care, 

A heavenly witness of the wrongs I bear 

From Atreus’ son: then let those eyes 
that view 

The daring crime, behold the vengeance 
too. 

Forbear! (the progeny of Jove re- 

plies) 

To calm thy fury, 1 forsake the skies; 

Let great Achilles, to the gods resign’d, 

To reason yield the empire o’er his 
mind. 

By awful Juno this command is ziv’n; 


Tae King and you ate both the care of 
Heavea. 


[ May. 
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The force of keen reproaches let him. 


feel, 

But sheath, obedient, thy revenging 
steel. « 

For I pronounce (and trust a heavenly 
Power). - 


Thy injur’d honour was its fated hour. 

When the proud monarch, shall thy 
arms implore, 

And bribe thy friendship with a bound- 


‘ Jess store, 
Then let revenge no longer bear the 
' sway, - 
Command thy passions, and the gods 


i obey. 

To her Pelides: With regardful ear 
Tis just,O goddess! I thy dictates hear. 
Hard as it is, my vengeance I suppress: 
Those who revere the gods, the gods 


bless. 

He said, observant of the blue-ey’d 
‘maid ; 

Then in the sheath return’d the shining 
blade. 


The goddess swift to high Olympus flies, 
And joins the sacred senate of the skies. 

But when the Goddess had vanish- 
ed, and Achilles was left to himself, 


he falls again upon his General, with | 


bitter expressions. Theallegory here 
may he allowed by every reader to 
be enforced. By the appearance of 
Minerva, we are to understand, that 
the prudence of Achilles checks him 
in the rashest moment of his anger : 
it works upon him unseen to others, 
but does not entirely prevail upon 
him to desist, till he remembers his 
own importance, and depends upon 
the necessity that there will be of 
‘their courting him again, at any ex- 
pence, into the alliance. Having 
vanquished himself by such reflec- 
tions, he forbears to attack his ge- 
neral with his sword; but thinking 
that he sacrifices enough to Prudence 
by this forbearance, he lets the 
thoughts of it vanish from him: and 
no sooner is Wisdom gone, than he 
fails into more violent reproaches 
for the gratification of his passion. 
This renders the whole a beautiful 
passage, the moral of which is evi- 
dent; and generally agreed upon by 
the Commentators. 


PI LIL GS 


CHARACTER OF PERICLES. 


Mr. Epitor. 
Scrupulous having outlined im 
the last No. of your excellent jour- 
Vol. 13. No. 12. New Series, May, 1518, 


Character of Pericles. 
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nal, the history of the manner. in 
which Pericles effected, and how the 
Athenians under him endured the 
destruction of their hberties and 
laws. I shall subjoin an essay on 
his character in admiration of your 
correspondent’s delineations. 

~ Pericles was a gentleman of pri- 
vate fortuné, whose ambition fixed 
liis vices, and his exertion rested on 
nothing to impede his progress and 
advance himself in the state. Under 
these impressions, he advanced into 
life, animated with the spirit of li- 
berty, and courted the friendship of 
the people, until he obtained a set- 
tlement in their seat of kindness; 
after which he became notorious for 
his cruelty, and the selfish objects of 
his ambition. Neither knowing or 
countenancing either the friendship 
or interest, otherwise than as they ac- 
corded with or impeded his own cor- 
rupt principles, of which we have an 
instance in the case of Cimon, a ne- 
ble Athenian, whom he hated, and 
opposed, for having kept him (Per!- 
cles) in the state of subordination, 
which becaime the rank and character 
that he had sustained. Yet we find 
that when prosecutions were insti- 
tuted by the people against Cimon, 
Pericles did not only screen him but 
bargained with him to share the go- 
vernment—And what then ?—re- 
venged himself in the ruin of his La- 
cedz2monians, after his father’s death. 

He was master of great volubility 
of tongue, and possessed ofa consu?.:- 
mate assurance, which enabled him 
to use them according to the exi- 
gency of his affairs, by supporting 
what proposition wasrecommended, 
right or wrong, to answer his insa- 
tiable purposes. 

He was well aware, that his grect 
eloquence and cunning wit, were not 
adequate to the force necessary fer 
defence of his purposes, and the exe- 
cution of his designs, on more des 

rate occasions ; and under the in- 

uence of these considerations, he 
contrived ways and means to usurp 
himself into the administration of 
the revenues, wherein, fortunate] 
for, and coincident with his ambi- 
tious design, he succeeded, on the 
death of Aristides. ; 


Dd 
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It is allowed, that many corrup- 
tions had grown up during the infir- 
mity of the preceding governments, 
nya fete ¢ which, the Athenian 
virtue and nA as established, 
siood as yet, unbiassed by principle, 
or unsullied by time, until Pericles, 
by a licentious dispensation of un- 
merited bounty, and undemanded 
bribery, tore outall remnants of ho- 
nesty, and shades of industry, by the 
dissemination of luxury and extra- 


yagance, under the false notion of | 


pe iteness, which reduced the opu- 
ence of Athenian independence into 
the state of Periclosian pensioners. 





As the rank of Pericles did not | 


qualify him to be at the assembly of 
Areopagus, (the supreme judicature) 


he endeavoured to overturn their | 


authority; ayd by degrees, trans- 
formed all business of consequence 
to the popular assembly, whereby 


pay, pension, aad employ, all was, 


secure his own way. Thus was des- 
troyed that ancient and august as- 
sembly, which for ages unmemorial, 
having been the bulwark, and the 
Magnus Charta of the Athenian con- 
stitution. Ou giving this fatal blow 
to the state, the station of Pericles 
was dignified, and his dower uucon- 


trouled, almost so much as that of |) 


the tyrant, Pisistratus; but of a 
sudden, in the height of his prospe- 
rity, his settled repose was disturbed, 
on the eve of a war breaking out 
with Sparta. 

The Athenians and Spartans, an- 
xious to evade the inconvenience 
and expence of an aciual war, con- 
ceded to a cessation, which was 
agreed and entered upon for thirty 
years, though it was of no more 
than five or six years duration, 
which was taken up in formig new 
alliances, each party apprehending 
a rupture ; being aware that the ar- 
ticles of the treaty were all patched, 
aud having no suiicient foundation 
of a lasting peace. 

Ministers and ambassadors were 


seen posting all over Greece, and | 


Pericles was not ashamed to court 


the friendship of the Persians, to | 


whom he formerly promised so much 


malice, by putting the balance of | 
power into their hands. 

















National habits. 


He made overtures hy means of 
wild and impracticable schemes, with 
a view to gain over some neighbour- 
ing powers, by altering in their fa- 
vour, some of the ‘lesser states of 
Greece, which at once reduced him 
into contempt, and made it neces- 
sary for him to back all his transac- 
tions with foreign states in round 
quantities of specie, and as it did 
not become possible for him to treat 
with the gréater powers on the same 
principle, he waited on their minis- 
ters,most of whom accepted his mo- 
ney, and amused him with false in- 
telligence, until iu this manner, and 
by his infamous mismanagement, 
Athens was made the common tri- 
butary of Greece, but her authority 
was left in forsaken contempt. 


SCRUTATOR, JUN. 
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NATIONAL HABITS. 





Mr. Eorror. 


These very sprightly but desultory 
observations that I send you, on na- 
tional habits, are selected from a 
Sentimental journey through Spain: 
translated from the French of the 
Marquis de Langle. They possess a 
degree of originality that is at once 
whunsicaland pleasing. It must how- 
ever, be observed, that the principal 
objects of the Author was, to carica- 
ture the Dons; and that in some 
places we discoyer the vivacity and 
smattering, neatuess ot the French 
free-thiuker, who hesitates not a 
moment to insinuate ridicule, on 
subjects the most sacred, and what 
he does not seem to have considered 
subjects sufficiently deserving of 
candid enquiry, and reflection. The 
Book I allude to, is divided into 
distinct heads, in the manner of 
Sterne; and this selection is made 
from what the author has adduced, 
under the head of particular obser- 
vatious. ScRUPULOWS. 


Almost all the Spanish women 
possess a wonderful sweetaess of 


| voice—it isa pleasure to hear them 


speak—I prefer. the sound of their 
voices to the finest piece of music— 
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Gluck could not improve the Har- 


mony of it—it is perfect music in 


itself. 

I fancy the King of Spain is never 
measured for his clothes—they are 
always either too long, too short, 
of too wide; one cannot tell what to 
make of them. If any other person 
were to dress so oddly, he wduld be 
laughed at. 

The dead are buried too soon here 
—théy have scarcely time to be cold. 
—Why not wait two or three days? 
If a person be dead to-day, surely he 
Will be so to-morrow; and then it 
will be time enough to carry him to 
the grave. In the -principality of 
Neufchatel, none are buried until 72 
hoars after their decease. 

Some peopte say that the Spaniards 
are cheerful; 1 think them the re- 
verse. | walk every evening on the 
Prado, where there are near 4000 as- 
sembled; and yet I never heard the 
least sound of laughter. 

Madrid is perhaps the city where 
fewest people destroy themselves. 
One year with another, there are 
not four who commit suicide there. 

The people of Madrid are great li- 
bertmes. ‘The matrons are said to 
be prone to gallantry; the young 
ladies are reputed to be very tender, 
but very reserved. The men, in ge- 
neral, are timid and bashful im court- 
ship. The hearts of lovers frequently 
barn with love and desire for 
years; they often die of love; and 
all for want of coming to an expla- 
nation. 

Every wealthy Spaniard that is 
not buried in the habit of some reli- 
gious order, is consigned to the 
grave in his best suit. It would be 
every whit a§ well, I think, to sell 
these fine clothes, clothe some 
poor person with the produce, 
and bury the deceased in a linen 
frock. 

What a pity it is that three-fourths 
of Spain should remain uncultivated! 
It isnot certainly the fault of the 
svil: it is excellent in all parts, 
Sierra Morena is a proof of this. 
‘The dew had scarcely fallen, and the 
sun shed his rays upon it, after the 
earth -had been_ turned and sown, 
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when it way covered with a rich 
produce. . 

The Spaniards lose their teeth 
early. They seldom preserve any 
after fifty; or, if any remain, they 
are sofew, that theyare hardly worth 
notice, 

Oue thing is very extraordinary, 
and which ean hardly be conceived. 
It is said, that among the Spaniards, 
there are a great number of Atheists, 
who believe in nothing; nothitg 
whatever; and who openly main- 
tain, that the existence of a God isa 
mere prejudice; that heaven and hell 
areimaginary places; and that all 
things are governed by chance. Ah! 
poor creatures! I most heartily pity 
ther. 

I seldom meet two Spaniards to- 
gether, the Spaniard seems to delight 
in being alone. 

Dry seasons are frequent in this 
country: water, on such occasions, 
grows scarce; and many die of 
thirst. 

A vast number of meriterious ac- 
tions are performed at Madrid; and 
more virtuous men are to be found 
there than any where else: more 
truly virtuonsmen; men,! will ven- 
ture to say, who are such models, 
that if all the rest of mankind re- 
sembled them, the world would be 
happy. 

| have met no where with such 
sweet-scented violets: I bought a 


| bouquet of them yesterday, and it © 


has perfumed my room ever since. 
Should a work that is written with 
any spirit of freedom come out here, 
it is immediately devoted to the 
flames: should mine make its ap- 
pearance in this place, it will most 
certainly be reduced to ashes. So 
inuch the better, 1 say; a thousand 
times the better; it will be a most 
lucky circumstance. Happy are the 
works that are burned! they are al- 
ways favourites with the public. 
The Spaniards are of a middling 


stature, and very well proportioned ; 


but they are in general black and 
ugly. Whatdisfigures a great num- 
ber of the Spaniards, is their ears ; 
which are so large, that my gloves 
would searcely contain them. 
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Next.to the kingdom of Naples, I 
believe there is no country where 
titles are so plenty as in Spam. Any 
oue that likes may stile himself Mar- 
quis, Count, or Knight. All titles 
seem to lie open pro bono publico, at 
the mercy of every one that pleases 
to assume them. : , 

The part of education that is most 
neglected in Madrid, is the cultiva- 
tion of the memory. The Spaniards 
preewe are right in this; memory is 

requently attended with ill conse- 
quences... There are indeed a hun- 
dred things, and a hundred persons, 
that I remember with pleasure ; but 
there are a thousand that I should 
wish to forget: K——, for instance. 

The sacrament is carried with great 
pomp to the sick. - The -first person 
that happens to be passing in a car- 
riage, is obliged to alight, and lend 
his coach to God. 

These vain ceremonies are the last 
planks on which sinking religion, if 
1 may venture to say so, endeavours 
to preserve herself from going to the 
bottom. 

I have no where observed so few 
preity children. Infancy every where, 
1u general, is pleasing and handsome ; 
but the Spaniard, contrary to the 
usual rule, is already ugly before he 
has quitted the go-cart. 





The maguificence of the churches | 


is ‘incredible. On entering one of 
them you are dazzled, and almost 
blinded for some minutes, by the 
splendor and riches that surround 
you.. The Spanish painters never 


fail to make their saints of both | 


sexes. the most, beautiful figures. 
Christ himself, though dead on the 
cross, is represented with every per- 
sonal grace and perfection of beauty 
that colours can bestow. 


- Ihave, I think, already mentioned | 
Spanish temperance ; it is frequently | 
Iremember, one | 


earried to excess. 
day, J called in on a very respectable 
fumily of Madrid: dinner was ready : 
they had just sat.dowa to it: the 
company consisted,of four perscns ; 
and all they had to dine ox was one 
egg, and four apples. 

. The most general reproach which 
1 have heard against the Spaniards, is 




















The disappointed Bride. 


their want. of distinctive character. - 
If this be well-founded, it is impos- 


sible to like them, or find much. 


pleasure: in their society. A maa 
without a character of his own is no- 
thing, is a useless being. A man 
should have a character of his owu, 
as well as a nose of his own. 

The Capuchins of Madrid never 
go out of their convent: they have 


every thing necessary there: a lay- 
brother fetches whatever is waut- — 


ine’ 
ing. 
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THE DISAPPOINTED BRIDE. 


ee 


Mr. Epirtor, - 
As lam aware of your regard for 


| the fair sex, I am not doubtful of . 


your laying my case before your rea- 
ders, amongst whom is the only pet- 
son, that can relieve my mind :--- 
Mr. James Lovell, is a gentleman of. 
fortune, .resident in Cavendish- 
square, who has for many years paid - 
his addresses to. me, and. laboured 
very much to convince me of his sin- 
cere regard, by which means he had 
insured my tender attachment to his 
person, so that I was induced to con- 
sider every arrangement concluded, 
that was necessary for our marriage ; 
when of a sudden, it became necessa- 
ry for him to settle some family bu- 
siness for his friends in Yorkshire. 
During his absence, Captain Gallant 
of the Royal Navy, having arrived 
from the Mediterranean, where he 
had been two years, he and I walked - 
last Sunday evening in the park. 
After having laid hold of his arm, I 
perceived Mr. Lovell, in company 
with Lord Cloudcap, and Lady Dis- 
mal, on the other side of the Mall ; 
he had just alighted from his horse, 
and was I apprehend, in company 
with them, on their way to our house. 
I.hastened across the Mall in order 
to meet him, and to congratulate. 
my lover on his return to the capital; 
but tale of woe! that | have to re- 
late, he walked off quietly, without 
acknowledging my design of salu- 
ting him, and on coming home to 


tea at my father’s house, my heart 


was ready to fall out of my bosom, 


and a flood of tears gave vent to my 
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sorrow, as I found a mortifying billet, 
written by him,on my table, in which, 


_he “ bid me an everlasting adieu.” 


I thought it would have put a period 


+ 
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toa miserable existence that cannot 
now be of long duration; unless my 
charmer, will-once more credit the 
fidelity of Burza: ' 
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MORAL TALES. 


THE DISSIPATED COLLEGIAN. 


To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine, 
Sir, 


'Perusine the advise given to 
your beauteous readers, and being 
willing in every way, to give assis- 
tance to your moral advice; I trust, 
the following story will not loose its 
effect, as it is a positive fact—it 
gave birth to a ballad which accom- 
panies it, called, the “‘Feeling a 


. T . . > Li - “gp °4° , 
. “Wao is that lovely enchanting || g heart replete wiih. sensibility. No 


figure,” said Ferdinand, to his friend, 
who was shewing him some beautiful 
drawings ; whg, replied his friend “* it 
is—O shame, where is thy blush, the 
portrait of a creature, virtue shrinks 
to name, honour shudders at, and re- 





ligion must condemn, if the sins of | 


the iathers are visited unto the third 
and fourth generation. Modesty, 
hide thy face, while | pronounce the 
guilt of this interesting female; when 
death shall have laid the lovely ob- 
ject low, the stigma will pursue her, 
and her progeny, should she have 
any.” ‘* How,” said Ferdinand ,** what 
horrid crime can she have commited.” 
‘* She isa bastard, she is!’ (said Ben- 
yolio, the friend of Ferdinand, while 
the feeling tear unbidden, fell from 
his eye) but let us more mildiy speak, 
« she is the child oflove ; she sprang 
from loins most noble, and had she 
been the fruit of legallity, might 
have claimed kindred with as rich 


blood, as any our Isle produces ; but, | 
‘!ed, promised, swore eternal love and 


aJas! the vital- spark that antuated 














this master-piece of nature, was pro-: 


duced by the seduction of a female 
most amiable—and (continued Ben- 
volio) in the eye of mercy to the 
frailty of human nature, ever will 
she continue so. Libertines, trem- 
ble! lovely ladies, be wary.—Silvia 
was the daughter of a strictly moral 
and religious man, who brought her 
up in retirement, unacquainted with 
the world, or the vices thereof, with 


wonder she. fell an easy prey to the 
wiles, that were spread for her by the 
enamoured Florio, a nobleman of 
high rank, a professed debauchee, ‘a 
libertine, and a sportsman, who was 
down in the shooting season, at a 
villa, in the west of England, belong- 
ing to a maiden lady of laree for- 
tune, by whose nephew, a fellow 
collegian, he was invited, and who 
was also down ona visit to his annt 
for that purpose. Here it was that 
Silvia was first seen by Floria, who 
immediately marked her for his 
prize; and, unfortunately for the 
fair, had too good an_ opportunity. 
Siivia’s father being then in town on 
urgent business, and she being left to 
the care of the maiden lady, who was 
herself, too worthy, and good a dis- 
position, to suspect the fricad, when 
she had the highest opinion of the 
moral character of her nephew. Thus 
unguarded, she became an easy prey 


to the licentious Florio, who flatter- 
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marriageand the deluded’ Silvia 
found too late, what faith to put in 
lover’s vows. Her father returned 
and soon proof appeared of his 
daughter’s disgrace. Florio fled— 
the father sought him, and found 
him, but too highly placed to afford 
him other than pecuniary remuner- 
ation ; this he was too preud: te ask, 
aridalso unwilling to make his dis- 
_grace more known that it was. Sil- 
via was placed with one of those mis- 
creants, who daily advertise to ac- 
commodate the faculty, and dispose 
of the offspring of credulity, love 
and nature; so was her child dis- 
posed of, the lovely Luciila, whose 
portrait you so much admired. Sil- 
via knew not this, she died the vic- 
tam of sensibility. Lucilla was born 
with the purpie mark ofa violet un- 
der her breast ; and ‘ere Silvia diced, 
ske wrote to Florio a particular ac- 
count of all that had passed, and al- 
so gave him a particular description 
of her child, in which she did not 


fail to name the shape and form of: 


ihe purple mark—begging his at- 
ention to his child, she died without 
ence upbraidiag him with his broken 
vows, or considering him more to 
blame than herself. Florio, for a 
moment, felt remorse, he vowed to 
protect Lucilla---but with the even- 
ing revels, he at once forgot the 
wronged Silvia, and his own unwor- 


thiness; and his child was left to the | 


are of venal hands unregarded, une- 
ducated,and almost unprovided with 
niture’s common demands---without 
ever fecling the fostering breath of 
parental love, without a guide to vir- 
tue or honour, her beauty was her 


destruction, and she became an casy | 
prev to vice and immorality. Fora | 


while her beauty caused her to roll 


ee 
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mirers'; at last she becamte, what is 


called, a général character. Florio 
continued his licentious and hber- 
tine course, and in one of his noc- 


+ furnal revels—had introduced to hima 


his own daughter, the lost Lucilla, 
The likeness of Lucilla to his once 
loved Silvia, struck him---her name, 
which he asked, also surprised him, 
remembering it being that of his il- 
legitimate child, whom he had, by 
this time, almost forgot---he with- 
drew with her, but what was. his hor- 
ror, when on enquiring, he found 
she had the purple mark of the blue 
violet, before-named---he judged her 
io be his chiid---further enquiry con- 
vinced him,he became a convert; his 
child was recovered to virtue and 
honour, by precept, religion, and in- 
struction, and they are now living, 
instances of the dangerous conse- 
quences of intemperate indulgence, 
and of the happiness to be obtained 
by the pursuit of religion and virtue. 


SONG. 


The Feeling [eart, 


Fops and Beaux, let me address ye; 
Hear me sing a tale of woe, ~ 
Plaitive stories ne’er distress ye, 
Ye have no tender tears to flow. 
Silvia fair, in form and feature, 
Suffered by axcoxcomb’s art ; 

Pity then the child of nature, 

She possess’d a feeling heart. 


Pleas'd, if any strove to please her, 
Pleasing she to nymph and swain, 
Little pleasures, joys to these are, 
Happy is the rural train. 

Wilham danc’d, and sung so pretty, 
Talk d of pains, and cupid’s éart ; 
First, he won the maid to pity, 
Then seduced her feeling heart. 
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in splendour, and to choose her ad- | Ceuterd in their darling child, 


| Fraud and guile unknown to her, 


Were lovely, innocent and mild, 
Pareul’s pride, whose only hopes were 
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William came,a gay seducer, 
Full of flattery and art ; 
Prudish censurers excuse her, 
She possess’d a feeling heart. 


Rich with spoil, with pride, elated, 
Loud, he boasts, his conquest wen, 
Tho’ the tale was aggravated, 

Low it sunk the virgin’s sua. 
Short, the coxcomb, trod to glory, 
Virtue took the damsel’s part ; 
Sighing maidens, tell the story,. 
Falsehood broke a feeling heart. 


The Author of the tale and song, 
observes, his reason for calling the 

Hant Florio in the tale, and Wil- 
Gan in the song, is, that he thinks 
Floria too lofty a name for a plain- 
tive ballad, or village tale. 


CL IDPS 


THE DANGER OF SPORTING 
WITH INNOCENT CREDULITY. 





Harriot Aspin was the youngest 
of four sisters, who in their child- 
hood, had alla prospect of passing 
through life, with every advantage 
that beauty and fortune can bestow. 
But destiny ordained it otherwise. 
The extravagance of their father 
abridged the portion of each, and 
the little Harriot had the additional 





affliction of personal calamities. 
From a fall which her nurse occa- | 
sioned, and concealed, shecontracted 
a great degree of deformity; and 
the injuries that her frame had re- 
ceived from accident, were com- 
pleted in what her countenance 
suffered from that cruel distemper, 
by which beauty was so frequently 
destroyed, before the happy intro- | 


' 





cuction of inoculation. Her coun- | 
tenance and person were wretchedly | 
disfigured; but her mind siill pos- | 
sesscat the most valuable of mental | 
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powers, and her heart was embel- 
lished by every generous affection. 
Her friends were many; but she had 
passed her fortieth year without 
once hearing the addresses of a single 
lover, yet the fancied whisper of this 
enchanting passion often vibrated ia 
her ear; for, with a solid and bril- 
liant understanding, she was deeply 


tinctured with this credulous foible. 


As she advanced towards fifty, find- 
ing her income very narrow, and her 
situation unpleasant, she took shel- 
ter in the family of her favourite 
sister, married to a good-natured 
man of easy fortune; who, though 
he had several children, very rea- 
dily allowed his wife to afford an 
asyium, and administer all the 
comforts in her power, to this unfyr- 
tunate relation. 


The good deeds of benevolence 
rarely pass unrewarded. The obliging 
temper of Harriot, united to infinite 
wit and vivacity, contributed to 
restore the declining héalth of her 
sister, ‘and enlivened the house, into 
which she was so kindly admitted. 
She endeared herself to every branch 
of it; but hersecond nephew, whose 
name was Edward, became her prin- 
cipal favourite, and returned ber 
partiality with more esteem and 
affection than nephews are used to 
fecl for anold maiden aunt. Indeed, 
there was a striking similiariiy ia 
their characters, for they both pos- 
sessed a very uncommon portion of 
wit, with extreme generosity and 
good nature. Harriot had the mest 
perfect penetration into the foibles 
of every character but her owa, and 
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had the ari, of ‘treating them with. 


such tender and salutary’mirth, that 
she ‘preserved. her- nephew, . whose 
constitution was amorous and vain; 
from a thousand follies, into which 
the giddiness of his passions would 
oiherwise have betrayed him; and, 
what is still more to ‘her honour, 
when ke was really fallen into some 
juvenile scrape, which sometimes 
would happen, she never failed to 
assist him, both with seeret advice, 
and the private aid of such little 
sums of money’ as she always con- 
trived to save from*her slender in- 
come, for the most generous of pur- 
poses. By her last beneficence ‘of 
this natere, she had enabled her ne- 
phew to redeem his gold watch, 
which Edward, who stood in awe of 
his father, had actually pawned, to 
deliver a poor unfortunate girl from 
a spunging-house. 

lt was almost impossible not to 
love a maiden auni of soengaging a 
character;-‘and Edward; whose’ af- 
fections were naturally ardent, loved 
her, indeed, most sincerely ; but his 
penetration discovered her foible, 
and the vivacity of his spirit often 
Hi- 
therto, however, he had done so in 


tempted him to sport with it. 


ihe most harmless. manner;.but a 
circumstance arose, which fully pro- 
ved the danger of this ordinary di- 
version. Edward, being a younger 
Srother, was designed for the pro- 
jession of physic. He had studied 
at Edinburgh, and, returning from 
thence to London, had brought with 


him a medical friend, who was a 


native of Savoy, aud was preparing | 
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loasapbysician at Turin. In 
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the gaiety of his heart, Edward ixt- 
formed .his aunt Harriot, that he had 
provided her with a husband ; and 
he enlarged on the excellent qua- 
lities of his friend. The Savoyard 
was extremely polite, and, either 
attracted by the pleasantry of her 


conversation, or touched with me-— 


dical pity for the striking infelicity 
of her distorted frame, he had paid 
particular attention to Miss Aspin ; 
for, being .yet under. fifty, she had 
not assumed the title of Mrs. This 
particular attention was fully suffi- 
cient to ‘convince the credulous 
Harriot, that her nephew was serious; 
but shé was unluckily confirmed in 
that illusion, by his saying to her 
one evening, ‘* Well, my dear aunt, 
my friend is to leave England on 
Monday; consider, upon your pil- 
low, whether you will pass the Alps, 
to settle with him for life, and let 
me know your decision before the 
week expires.” The sportive Edward 
was very far from supposing, that 
these idle words could be productive 
of any fatal vent; for tle health of 
his aunt was such, that he consi- 
dered his proposal of crossing the 
Alps full as extravagant as if he had 
proposed to her to settle in the 
moon; but let youth ani vigour 
remember, that they seldom can 
form a just estimate of the wishes, 
the thoughts, and feelings of infir- 
mity !—Poor Harriot had no sooner 
retired to her chamber, than she 
entered into a profound debate with 
a favourite maid, who used to sleep 
in her room, concerning the dangers 
of crossing the Alps, and the state of 
her health. Inthis debate, both her 
heart, and her fancy played the part 
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seated onthe bench on this occasion. 
‘This honest girl, who happened to 


_Harriot against the passage of the 
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of very able advocates, and defended 
a weak cause, by an astonishing va- 
riety of arguments in its favour. 
They utterly overpowered her judg- 
ment; but they could not bias the 
sounder sentences of Molly, who was 


have a real lover in England, had 
many motives to dissuade her mis- 
tress from an extravagant project 
of settling in aforeign country; and 
she uttered as many reasons to poor 


Alps, as were urged to the son of 
Amilcar by his Carthaginian friends. 
when he first talked of traversing 
those tremendous mountains, The 
debate was very warm on both sides, 
and supported through the greatest 
part of the night.. The spirited 
Harriet was horribly fatigued by the 
discourse, but utterly unconvinced 
by the forcible arguments of her 
opponent. She even believed that 
the journey would prove a remedy 
for her asthmatic complaints; her 
desire of a matrimonial establish- 
ment was full as efficacious as the vi- 
negar of Hannibal, and the Alps 
melted before it. At the dawn of 
day she had positively determined to 
follow the fortunes.of the amiable 
Savoyard. The peace of mind which 
this decision produced, afforded her 
a short slumber; but on waking, 
she was very far from being re- 
freshed, and found that her unhappy 
frame had suffered so much from the 
agitation of her spirit, and the want 
of her usual sleep, that she was un- 
able to appear at breakfast. This 
however, ‘was a circumstance too 
common to alarm the family ; for 
though her cheerfiilness never for- 
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strength was frequently exhausted, 
and her breath often seemed on the 
very point of departing from her 
diminutive body. Towards noon, 
her sister entered her chamber, to 
make a kind enquiry concerning 
her health. It was a warm day in 
spring; yet Harriet, who was ex- 
tremely chilly, had seated herself in 
a little low chair, by the side of a 
large fire. Her feet were strangely 
twisted together, and, leaning for- 
ward to rest her elbow on her knee, 
she supported her head on her right 
hand. To the affectionate questions 
of her sisters she made.no reply, 
but, starting from her reverie, walk- 
ed with apparent difficulty across 
the chamber, and saying in a 
feeble and broken voice, ‘3 can 
never pass the Alps,” sunk down on 
the side of her bed, and with one 
deep sigh, but without any con- 
vulsive struggle, expired. Whether 
the much-injured and defective or- 
gans of her life were , completely 
worn out by time, or whether the 
confiict of different affections which 
had harrassed her spirit through the 
night, really shortened her existence, 
the All-seeing Author of it can alone 
determine. It is certain, however, 
that her death, and the peculiar cir- 
cumstances attending it, produced 
among her relations the most poig- 
nant affliction. As she died without 
one corivulsive motion, her sister 
could hardly believe her to be dead ; 
and as thisygood lady had not at 
tended to the levities.of her son Ed- 
ward, she could not comprehend the 
last words of Harriet, tillher faith- 
ful servant gave a full and honest 
account of the nightly conversation 
which had passed between herself 
}and her departed mistress. As her 








sook her, yet ber little portion cf 
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nephew Edward was my imtimate 
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friend, and I well knew his regard | 


for this singular little being, I hast- 
iened to him the first moment that 
Iheard she was no more. 1 found 
him under the strongest impression 
of recent grief, and in the inidst of 
that self-accusation so natural toa 
gonerous spirit upon such an occa- 
sion. I endeavoured to comforthin, 
by observing; that death, which 
ought, perhaps, never to be consi- 
‘deréd as an evil, might surely be 
esieemed a blessing to a person, 
whose unfortunate infirmities of 
‘body must undoubtedly have been a 
‘source of incessant suffering. Alas! 
my dear friend, he replied, both my 
heart and my understanding refuse 
to subscribe to the ideas, by which 
you so kindly try toconsole me. I 
allow, indeed, that her frame was 
‘unhappy, and her health most deli- 
cate; but who had a kéener relish 
_ of all the genuine pleasures which 
belong toa lively and a cultivated 
mind, and still more, of all those 
higher delights, which are at once 
the test and the reward ofa benevo- 
lent heart? It is true, she had her 
foibles; but what right had I to 
sport with them? To me they ought 
_ tohave been particularly sacred ; for 
she never looked upon mine, but 
with the most generous indulgence. 
Poor Harriet! he would frequently 
exclaim, Poor aunt Uarriet! I have 
basely abridged thy very weak, but 
not wajoyous existence, by the most 
unthinking barbarity. I will, how- 
ever, be tender to thy memory; and 
wish that I could warn the world 
against the dangerous cruelty of 
jesting with the credulity of every 
being who may resemble thee, 


ee ey 


An Spothecary and Barber compared. 


ANECDOTE OF THE S1I0GE OF LEYDEN. 





Tue present internal dissentions 
in the Unfted Provinces, render 
every tratt in their history parta- 
cularly interesting. During the 
siege of Leydén, tn 1574, tlre inha- 
bitants of that.city displayed a spirit 
of liberty that’ was uncoquerable. 
Philip Il. of Spain, who kuew that 
there was no garrison in the iavested 
place, caused letters to be threwn 
over the walis, to induce the inba- 
bitants to surrender. The letter ar,- 
swered from the walls, that they 
knew it was the intention of the 
Spaniards to reduce them by famine, 
but that they might depend upon 
being disappointed, so loeg as they 
should hear the barking of the dogs ; 
that when that aud every other kind 


| of nutriment failed, they would then 


eat their left arms, and defend them- 
selves with their right; and that, 
when deprived of thatresource, they 
would perish by famine, before they 
would surrender to such a barbarous 
enemy, The Spaniards soon found 








| 


; 


that they could make no impression 
upon such zealots for liberty, and 
they, therefore, raised the siege, 
after the brave inhabitants had eu- 
dured incredible calamities, 


Sh 


An Aporrrcarny AND BaRBER 
COMPARED. 


Tue barber improves our outward 
appearances; the apothecary, does, 
or ought to do the same. The apo- 
ithecary gives you powders, and the 
barber powders you. The barber's 
employers stand in need of'patience, 
so do the apothecary’s. The barber 
fleeces your heal; the apothecary, 
your pocket, and sometimes consti- 
tution. The apothecary is the ser- 
vant of Esculapius, and the barber 
of Venus, whom he often prepares 
for her appearance at the Pantheon. 
The Apothecary derives his art from 
Apollo, he therefore exercises it.on 











a Sunday ; and the barber, not to be 
' behind, makes no bones of doing 
| the same. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


TO MARY. 


The circling months again are flown ; 
-Again the fatal morn has shone, 
Which saw thee pledge a happier 
youth, 
Those falt’ring vows of love and truth, 
That seal’d thee his alone. 
Since then, tho” many u year is past, 
They cannot over mem’ry cast, 
Oblivion’s friendly veil; 
Destructive time will never wrest, 
Thy dear remembrance from my breast, 
Securely there it lies impressed, 
Aad all his efforts fail. 


The image on the sands we trace, 
The lightest wave can soon efface ; 
But if engraven on the rock, 
It braves the ocean’s roughest shock ; 
So rolls the flood of time in vain ; 
Tho’ o’er my mind its billows sweep, 
Thy features, love has carved so deep, 
Indelible remain. 


And he, to whom thy hand is given, 

Who in that gift possesses Heaven, 

He burns not with an equal flame, 

As that which rages o’er my frame; 

For Eros, lightly touched his heart, 

But mine received the golden dart ; 

His stoic glance can coldly view 

Thy cheek, that shames the roses hue: 

Thy neck, on which the young loves 
cluster ; 


Thy dark blue eye’s serenest lustre, 
Whose looks of eloquence divine, 
Denote a mind of heavenly birth, 
Unsullied by a taint of earth, 

Tho’ cloistered in a mortal shrine. 

His passion, like the queen of night, 
lows with a clear, but chilling light; 
ine emulates the solar blaze, 

That scorches Afric’s desert realms, 

And with its radiance overwhelms 

The vent’rous eye, that dares to gaze; 

But on thy. head its tempered Beams, 

Should pour of life and joy the streams, 





: 





| And send each soft prismatic ray, 


Around thy thrilling heart to play, 
The faneies of thy youthful breast, 
In dazzling colours to invert, 


. Despel the fearful shades of night, 





Surround thee with celestial light, 
But not that fierce ethereal flame ; 
In which expired the Theban dame. 


And now, of every hope bereft, 

For all my hopes in thee combive, 
What sweet allurement can be left, 

To stay my wearied soul behind. 
Should I attempt,those heights to scale, 

Where stands the temple of renown ; 
Should glorious toil at last prevail, 

Ani seize on Fame’s enduring crown ; 


The world’s applause, no joy could be, . 


For thou art all the world to me. 


Can potent wines extinguish griet, 

Or agony restrain? 

They mock the wretch who seeks relic’, 

And double every pain; 

ter throne, when reason cannot hold, 
And fancy riots uncontroll’d, — 

And weaves delusive forms of air : 
Ti’ enchantress brings thee tomy side, 
In thought I hail thee as my bride, 
Indulge in transient extacies, — 

But soon the baselesa vision flies, 

And leaves me to despair. 


Or shail I woo another maid, 
And seek enjoyment in her arms? 
Whose fascinations may o’ershade, 
And teach me to forget thy charms ; 
Whene’er a beauteous face I see, 
My. mem’ ry still recurs to thee; 
In one, thy smile 1 recognise, 
Another bears thine azure eyes, 
A third ean beast a cheek as fair, 
The ringlets of thy glossy hair, 
And voice’s magie tone; 
But these attractions other’s share, 
Were joined in thee alone ; 
And each perfection cent’ring there, 
In fullest brilliance shone. 


-To me, nor Spring-times bloaming hour? 
Nor Summer, wreathed with many a 
flower, 

Nor pleatecus Aucumns ripening power 
Again can aught of pleasure yield, 
Tho gaily smiles each verdant field, 
And epening blossoms to the day, 
Their variegated tints display, 

And bright the genial sun may shine 


Yet thou art distant far from me, 
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Original Poetry. 


I cannot view these scenes with thee, 
And mingle my delight with thine. 


Where winter re-asserts his reign, 
And desojates each fertile plaia ; 
Arresting rivers in their course, . 
With frozen chains, whose mighty 
force, 
The swiftest stream can bind ; 
And over every meadow throws, 
One drear unvaried garb of snows, 
Distinct the gloomy prospect shews, 
An emblem of my mind; 


A kindred waste is there espied ; 

For all the buds gay hope bad nursed, 
And eager watched their petals burst, 
Have faded, drooped and died: 

And every flower so fond}y cherished, 
Untimely hung its head and perished ; 
To them no more returning Spring, 
The suh’s reviving beam shall bring, 
Each gem to summon forth anew, 
With heightened splendor to the view. 


But thu art every joy possessing, 
Auspicious fortune’s power bestows ; 
On thee the tide of riches flows, 
But thou than wealth hast greater-bliss; 
Thy husband léve, thy parents blessing, 
Thy smiling children round thee press- 
ing, 
To court a mother’s envied kiss; 
And can I wish, this lot to change, 
Thee fromsuch happiness estrange : 
Could I thy tender breast expose, 
To those wild throbs that tear my brain, 
W hen passicn boils in every vein; 
Would’st thou not wither, gentle flower, 
And shrink beneath the tempests power? 
Or would not thy seraphic look, 
The contests of my soul assuage, 
And tranquillize the fiercest rage, 
That e’er this labouring bosom shook? 
Thy tongue would pour its healing 
balm. 
Thine eyes the loud commotion calm. 
Like the twin-star, whose silver ray, 
Car every threat’ning cloud dispel ; 
‘The war of furious winds allay, 
And hush the waves tumultuous 
swell. : 


Since no lament can e’er restore, 
The fleeting day which once is o’er, 
Why over recollections brood, 
Whose sharp corrosion, unsubdued, 
Must soon inevitably doom, 

Its victim to an early tomb. 


Would he who finds a precious gem, 
Surpassing with its gorgeous ray, 

Those sparkling ona diadem; 

Would he reject the. glittering prize, 

And turn away with scornful eyes, 

Recause possession must be bought, 

With many akeen oppressive thought, 


And wakeful night; and anxious day ? 
Why should I then cast thee away? 
Tis thou alone dost'worth impart; 
Despoiled of thee, what is my heart ? 
A casket, all its treasure lost ; 

A mine, whose richest ore is taken ; 


_A pix without the sacred host, 


A temple, by its God forsaken, 


The pangs of love possess a charm, 
Their deepest anguish to disarm; 

That melancholy joy. of grief, 

Which from its sufferings draw relief, 
And banquets on its very tears ; 

The soul epameured of her bane, 

Her hold still struggles to maintain, 

So sweet the form destruction wears ; 
Like spicy groves where serpents hide ; 


tide, 

Devouring crocodiles reside.- 

Like flowers that heavenly fragrance 
breathe, 

While hideous scorpions crawl beneath. 


I cannot sever from my Kp, 
The poisoned cups, ambrosial tip ; 
Thine image closer still I clasp, — 


1| Tho’ fatal as the deadly asp, 


Whose luliing venom swiftiy glides, 
And mixing with the vital tides, 

Soft torpor bears to every part, 

No fierce convulsions rack the heart, 
Whose throbbing pulses slow decay, 
And sink, like infants tired with play, 
‘Till geatlest sleep steals life away. 
D, D. 


GRILL LILF 


EXTRACTS FROM ‘ BRITAIN,’ 


neem 


A Poem by Mrs. M* Mullin. 


Now spread the sail, salute the Island- 
Queen, 

Smiling on plenty, in a robe of green; 

While Peace, and Flora, to her altars 
bring, 

The blooming olive, in the vase of 
spring. 

Inviting rivers charm, on ev’ry side, 

Pouring their tribute to the ocean- 
tide. / 


| Imperial Thames! the Naiads’ darling 


stream, 


|| Neptune’s pavillion, and the Muse's 


theme. 


. Gondolas, bridges, palaces and wealth, - 


Enjoyment, luxury, delight, and health 

| Assemble here, exceeding proudest 
thought 

That Egypt cherish’d, or that Carthage 

O Cleopatra! when thy gilded fleet, 








Spread silk and silver, and the ivory 
seat ; 


Like streams beneath whose chrystab: 
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(Vol li. P1.2.9 ) 
POOR ELLEN! 


Arranged with a Piano- Forte Accompinaniment by R.T. SKARRATT. 
Written by RI HATT Esq? 


Rit 


Near yon moss - co - ver'd by the dew-dropping willow That 


Near yon moss - co. ver'd stone, by the dew - dropping willow That 
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Near yon moss - co . ver'd by the cew- dropping willow That 


lowers to stream, mur. murs a . - - long 


~ = 
lowers to stream, as it mur.murs a - .- long 


lowers to stream, as it murmurs a... long 
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Earth's damp breast her turf her pillow Lies 


old turf her pillow Lies 


Earths damp breast her 


Earth’s damp breast her turf her pillow Lies 
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Tho dim are those eyes once expressively beaming, 
Which oft’ to this bosom, a flame would impart — 
Her virtues,her gracesy still living are sceming 
While the sad recollection thrills chill thro’ my heart. 
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Could the aquatic deities believe, 

Or mortal fancies, venture to conceive ; 

That garnish pageantry would. yet 
create 

Gayer flotilla,.and superior state ? 

Did but Egyptian Princes ever share, 

‘Yachts so resplendent, as Lodona’s 


mayor? 
Lodona! fairest, brightest, most re- 
" nown’d; 
By arts enriched, and by science 
* crown’d. 


The mart of industry, life’s fullest tide, 

Learning’s emporium, and Britannia’s 
pride ; 

Long may’st thou flourish, long deserve 

to be 

Respected, eulogized, revered, and 
free. 

Pass oe an islet, many a sheltering 

ay, 

When zephyrs fondly, with the blue 
wave play; 

The balmy fragrance of the hills in- 
hale, 

And bless the echoes of the breathing 
vale: 

Behold the -beacon, and the. sparkling 
shore, 

The secret signal, useful phore, 

The promontory’s height, the dazzling 

clidt, 

The anchor’d bulwark, and the floating 
skiff. 

Splendor and wealth are wafted on the 
breeze, 

Whilst commerce smiles along the peo- 
pled seas. 

Those who ne’er wander from the busy 
strand, 

Welcome at home, the growth of every 
land; 

The gem, the spice, the fruit, and the 





perfume, 
The Persian fabric, Oyiental plume. | 
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‘Far as the eye can stretch, ’tis England. 
still 

The verdant meadow, the aspiring hill, 

The chalky cliff, the castle and the cot, 

The splendid turret, and the silent grot, 

The crowded city, and the hamlet, 

00 

‘In Fortune’s gifts, but rich in Freee 
dom’s store ! 

To thee, lov’d Albion, now. @ short 
adieu, 


sue, 


PLL LLP L. 


THE BOUQUETS. 


eee ae 


Lovely they blossoin’d in the glade, 
And kindly were they sought; 

Withdrawn from every native shade, 
Then hither fondly brought. 


They live! to hail the morning beam, 
To meet the welcome smile ; 

To give the heart a darling theme, 

And every care beguile. 


They bless the dusky twilight hour, 
They cheer the lonely night; 

Enliven memory’s sweetest powed, 
With dreams of past delight. 


They die! the farewell odour shed, 
Ne swéets their buds exhale; 

In vain my care, each tint has fled, 
And every care has fled, 

And every leaf is pale ; 


Adieu! though every kindness try, 
Te save a bloom so-dear ; 

Their only requiem isa sigh, 
Their monody a tear. 


Tis thus with friendship,and with loves 


They live, they bless, they cheer; 
Their transient blossoms only prove, 





A smile, a sigh, a tear. M, 


REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC. 


ey 


An Exposition of the Musical System of 
Mr. Logier ; with strictures on his 


Chiroplast, &c. &c. by a Committee | 


of Professors in Lendon. 


Tass temperate and sensible pam- | 
phiet, is said to be from the pen of 
Mr, Horsley, and a more complete 


| 





exposure of a wild hypothesis could 
not have been produced. The ex- 
travagance of Mr. Logier's preten- 


sions are displayed, ina conversation 
with Mr. Mazzinghi, in which he de- 
clares, that * he considers himself an 


instrument in the hands of Provi- 


dence for changing the whole system 
of musical instruction.” Thereis m 
Dublin, the ludicrous establishment 
of a Chiroplast Club, and the adop- 


tion of a costume, being a crown to 


' the button of the coat, symbolic ef 


The course we vary, but the song pur- - 
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the Chiroplast, “ By his Majesty’s 
royal letters patent.’*»Under ‘the 
crown, are the figures 3, 5,8, anda 
scroll containing two scales. The 
publications of his musical works 
are dated, from Chiroplast. Hall, 
Sandy Mount, Dublin! In stating 
our objections, to the Chiroplast, we 
must observe, that by the aid of ma- 
chinery, we know that crooked, and 
destorted limbs are often made 
straight, and, by the same means, 
straight limbs may be ‘distorted. But 
how is this effected? by actual and 
unceasing Compression. 


Now, in sitting at the piano-forte, 
the pupil should be instructed to 
bend his ‘fingers, and to preserve that 
position of the hand, which leaves 
the -fingers most at liberty, to act 
with easeand precision ; allrestraint 
must be removed, that the pupil’s 
action be not impeded; for if the 
pressure were great, motion would 
be quite impossible—a man might 
as well hold down the feet of a child, 
and then desire him to walk. 


To obtain a graceful position of 
the hands ; two things are requisite 
to bend the’ fmgers till they all be- 
come equal, and to turn the wrists 
slightly tuwards, so. that the back of 
the hands be held quite even. Now 
to secure these objects, there is no 
prevision in Chiroplast. ‘‘ The fin- 
ger guides” leave you quite at liber- 
ty to stretch out your fingers, if so 
disposed. And the bars of the “ po- 


sition frame” cannot be brought so |. 


closely together, but that a careless 
or aukward child, may easily turn 
his wrists in spite of the ‘ wrist 
guides.” These defects were partly 
admitted by his coadjutor, Mr. 
Webbe, but then he observed, ‘‘ the 
children must be watched.” Cer- 
tainly they may bend their fingers, 
if they are watched, and they may 
turn their wrists properly if they are 
watched. But this remark is some- 
what at variance with the assertion 
of Mr. Logier, who tell us, that by 
the help of his contrivances, ‘ chil- 
dren of the most tender years may 
be instructed with certain success, 








and that his pupils shall during his | 
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absence, practice the lessons he has 
given, as correctas ifin his presence; 


and that itis abosolutely out of-his- 


power to do otherwise than right. 
(See companion to the Chiroplast, 
p- 3.) We are all acquainted with 
the wonderful influence of habit, but 
such habit must have its begianing, 
in a reasoning process. Mere me- 
chanism, has no power to induce, or 
to preserve it, and, if.a child has beea 
accustomed to depend on such me- 
chanism, for the proper’ position of 
his hands, and the support of his 


wrists, it is quite clear, ‘that when- 


this aid is withdrawn, he will have 
no principle by which its place may 
be supplied. . This truth, Mr. Logier 
might have learned in every nurse- 
ry, where we doubt not, the .‘** go 
cart” has been long laid aside, be- 


cause it has been found that-infants,’’ 


taught to walk by it, have been ex- 
ceedingly apt to fall on their faces 
whenever it has been removed. We 
have heard the Chiroplast called a 
musical go cart, and: we would re-, 
commend the inventor seriously to 
consider the affinity which, in its ef- 
fects, it may bear to its prototype. 
Yet, allowing for a moment ail the 
advantages which Mr. Logier ascribes 
to this instrument, some of our rea- 
ders will be surprised to find that it 
can give but a temporary forin to 
the hand, and enable the fingers to 
move effectually'but in one position. 
The ‘ Finger Guide”? must be laid 
aside before the passage of the fin- 
gers over the thumb, or of the 
thumb under the fingers, can be 
attempted. 


On the practice of teaching piano- 
forte playing in classes, a judicious 
author observes, ** Mr. Logier’s me- 
thod of teaching a number of chil- 
dren to play together, is attended 
with many serious disadvantages. 
Their ears are spoiled, and their 
tastes corrupted, bythe loud and dis- 
sonant jargon to which they are every 
day accustomed ; and they have not 
even the benefit of the master’s at- 
tention to the style and manner'in 
which they express what they are 
performing. Melody and harmony— 
taste and expression — master aud 
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scholar—all are involved in-a hope- 


less confusion of jarring elements, 


among, which, distinct preception 


and useful observation are set at de- 


fiance.” Instruction in piano-forte 


playing to more than one person at 
a time is impossible ; as well might 
a teacher of elocution pretsad to in- 
struct ten or twelve children to read 
passages from Shakespear or Milton 
simultaneously: Yetina prospectus 
from Mr. Logier, we are informed, 
that’ “the pupils are to meet in 
parties of twenty each, twice a week, 
for two hours each day, which hours 
are employed in the following man- 
ner:—the- party is divided in ‘two 
classes, one of which receives an 
hours, instructioa in the principles 
of harmony, whilst the other receives 


‘individual lessons in other parts’ of 


the academy on the pianoforte ; the 
pupils then change places.” 


What ‘individual lessons” must 
be worth, when twenty are taught 
in two hours, we will not waste our 
time in calculating. But what such 
a method of tuition is worth to Mr. 
Logier and his assistants, may be in- 
stantly shewn. Twenty guineas per 
annum are charged for each pupil; 
and we have just seen that twenty 
are taught in two hours, at this rate 
two hundred and forty children 
might be taught. ina week, by devo- 
ting eight hours in each day to them, 
and the sum for their instruction 


_ would be five thousand and forty 


pounds, exclusive of a guinea and a 
half entrance for each pupil, and the 
profits arising from the sale or loan 


of the Chiroplast, &c. &c. 


One great disadvantage in teach- 
ing the piano-forte in classes, is, 
that it confounds talents and capa- 
cities of all degrees together. Every 
ene who has been used; to this 
branch of tutition, must acknow- 
ledge the vast variety of methods 
which with various children, are ne- 
cessary to imsure success. It is, 
however, in classes only, that Mr. 
Logier can exhibit children ‘‘ play- 
bg in concert,’’ who have only been 
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taught. three weeks. . A series of 
lessons are contrived, the basis of 
which is a few simple notes that may 
be played by a child ‘“‘ quite ignorast 
of music?’ whose fingers are confi- 
ned over certain keys, by means of 
the chiroplast. To hear such'notes 
performed individually would be 
beyond the endurance of the most 
expecting relatives ; it is, therefore, 
managed that the more advanced 
scholarsaccompany them with chords 
and arpeggios, which completely 
cover all the nakedness of the pri- 
mary lessons, and produce a general 
effect in which the fond and wonder- 
ing parents imagine their children 
taught only three short weeks, to 
have a considerable share! With 
regard to the theoretical parts of 
music, they may like any other art 
be taught in classes; and we never 
heard any masters: who, when they 
had an opportunity, did otherwise 
than teach so. But this is no new 
inven;ion; it was recommendéd 
many years ego by Dr. Miller, in his 
*‘ Institutes of Music.” 


Our limits will not admit of fur- 
ther discussion on this interesting 
subject, but we strongly recommend 
the pamphlet to the perusal of those 
parents who are about to procure 
musical instruction for their chil- 
dren. 


CONDENSED LOVE. 
Mr. Epiror. 


Tam just eighteen years of age, and 
over ears in love with Colonel 
G———, though I never told him 
so; last night we waltzed at Al- 
mack’s; and every time we joined 
hands, he squeezed them so, that 
my heart went pit a pat, and I was 
scarce able to turn round in the 
pirouette ; while anxious to break 
open my mind, and let him know 
how fond Iam of his person; befére 
he sets ont for Paris, where he,will 
remain for the space of three 
months; however; on the line of 
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conduct that I should adopt, would 
be glad to receive your* advice. 
B. Furcury. 
_ * We would feelinclined to advise 
- Miss Flighty to wait the Colonel’s re- 
eurnfrom Paris. 
Eprt. 


A FRAGMENT. 
By Mrs. Mc*Mutltan. 





"Phe heav'n-born Princess of the Bri- 
tish fsles 
Inspi my theme---and Hope, 
ned in smiles 
To ‘chase the midnight spectres of 
Despair, 
‘Came tike a star-beam, on theturbid | 
RF: 
‘She whisper’d gladness---Oh! her: 
voice was sweet--- | 
She breathed---and blessings circled 
my retreat. : 
I thew had hope, and round my fer- | 
vid lyre 
Joy’s incense. kindled -with innocn- 
ous fire. ‘ 
Again 1 worshipp’d at- the tuneful 
shrine--- 
Tnvoked again Parnassus’ classic 
nine--- ) 
Again aspized to wreath uncultured 
. flow’rs, 
And strew their sweets in Clare- 
mont’s princely bow’rs. | 
Hope’s magic amulet preserved the, 
charm, 
Her viewless form sustain’d the min- 
strel’s-arm, 
Thrilf'd on thé nerve with mystic | 
force unseen, 
And hail’d -her star m Britain's fu- 
ture Queen. 
whe artist's pencil, and the poet's 
ay, 
Sketch'd grateful tributes on The 
Bridal Day--- 
Vain were-the tints, though borrow'd 
from the morn, 
When heav'n’s first ray. did mountain 
tops adorn: 
Nor could the gifted bard’s melli- 
fluous theme, 
When rapturous feelings blest the 


\ 


noon-tide dream, : 


‘ 
, 


The Actress of the present day. 


Or heav’n’s angelic excellence dis- 
play: 

Then jet not simpler minstrel dare 
to trace 

That beam of vanish’d dignity and 
grace. 


THE ACTRESS OF THE 
PRESENT DAY. 


Our author states, ‘‘ that almost 
every page contained in the work 
now before us, exhibits an authentic 
detail of facts, collectected from an 
immense body of documents, in 
which the vitiainy of hypocrisy is 
| justly exposed, and held up to public 
detestation, p.1.—” 

To rescue the profession, particu- 
larly the female branch from such 
ill.grounded prejudice, from envious 
calamity and censure, aS false as it 
is malevolent ; to reuder their pri- 
vate worth, as confiscuous as their 
public talents ; to make the one the 
object of open countenance, respect, 
and esteem,-as the other ts already 
of public admiration. ‘Our author 
has ventured todraw the exact linea- 
ments‘of a living character; haras- 
sed and oppressed in obscurity, ri- 
sing, by humble merits, and superior 
talents, through a cloud of diificui- 
ties, like virgin gold, from the fiery 
ordeal of temptation, more pure 
and uncontaminated. Silencing bs 
her conduct all rooted antipathies, 
and evincing that modest worth. 
will at Jength force respect, and 

-countenance, from the most disdai:.- 
ful and fastidious- 

‘We deal not,” says our author, 
“in the marvelous ; in'sly pecps be- 
‘“‘ hind the curtain, nor in the gecen 
“room anecdote, so nearly allied 
“*to scandal. Our peneil is neither 
‘‘ dipped ia gall, nor painted with 
“* sarcasm ; we give a faithful out- 
** line and narrative of recent facts. 
** We set before our readers a wir- 
‘* ror, wherein many may view theim- 
‘* selves, which are neither heighten- 
‘ed by -flattery, nor shaded with 
‘the deeper. tints that rigid truth 
“might warraat. Candour has gui- 
‘* ded our. pen, and we trsuta liberal 
‘and discerni ng public will sanction 








The matchless beauties of Her soul 
portray, | 


“ the present undertaking.” 


‘ 
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POLITICAL PERSPECTIVE. 





+. 


The politics of the last month 


have shewn us the blessings of the. 


constitution we live under, and how, 
under right guidance, it is caleu- 
lated to promote the happiness of 
all; circtimstances, and circum- 
stances only, can justify thé refusal 
of liberal and bountiful sapplies to 
support the dignity and grandeur of 
the first estate: and sorry are we 
to say such circumstances do exist 
—the heavy and over oppressive 
weight of taxes—the degraded state 


of the labouring population, over- | 


weighed.and sunk down so much 
below ‘the level ‘of the stream of 
life, that many; hopeless ever to 
raise above the water, desponding 
give up the struggle, and sink never 
to fise again. ‘How necessary is 
it then, that at the present time all 
should participate in the general 
deprivation ; arid those’in particular 
who have wealth,’ and of course 
affluence. The wisdom of the third 
estate was conspicuously shewn, in 
resisting the ministry, and prevent- 
ing their ‘bestowing the public 
money,’so hardly obtained; on those 


whoni we dare be bold’to say (if we’ 


were to ask) their companions in 
arms, both of the army and navy, 


are not breaking their hearts at the | 


disappointment of the two puissant 
princes; nor is the nation bemoan- 
ing the loss of a legitimate progeny, 
that might have sprung from the 
worn loins of years dissipation and 
imbecility, or the further ldss of 





unions with poor Gérman princesses | 


with penniless purses. 
Standing what has been said, we are 
not among the number of those that 
would curtail the splendour of our 
court. No; we consider it is the in- 
terest of every nation, that it should 
be upheld in its utmost extent and 
grandeur, more particularly for this 
reasen, as what has been drained from 
little resources, will be returned in a 
plentiful stream, watering and en- 
riching all around it. Whiat would 
become of thé artist,’ mechanic, 
tradesman, and imany “others, who 
Vol. 11, No. 13, New Series, May, 1817. 


‘ Notwith- | 








would call forth the energies of 


taste, fashion, and ornament, by 
which half the industrious of .this 
most populous metropolis is upheld 
and supported—when the spring 
that sets this advantageous machine 
in motion is relaxed, ;all will be 
still. That must never-be—all the 
members (as the Grecian moralist 
tell not) must contribute, and libe- 
rally, to support the bedy—then will 
spring forth munificence, and, the 
fine, as well,as useful arts will meet 
encouragement; and those who.are 
supported by such means, will: be 
enabled to give employment to 


others, and so down to the lowest . 
degree, all will be benefited. ‘The; 


division of the House of Commons, 
upon a late occasion, that of in- 
creasing the. portions of three. Royal 
Brothers, was, as it should be, and 
has given-no little share of satisfac- 
tion to the nation in general. The 
ministry. must have had, some. tri- 
fling share of temerity to call on 
the country at this time to add to 
the income of those of the Royal 
Family—whom the people... have 
no particular reason to esteem. for 
any of the cardinal virtues. ‘The 
sums wanted to induce them .to 
enter into honourable. alliances, .as 
also to engage. those. who-,may 
have the power of driving. young 
foreign princesses into the arms of 
battered English rakes and de- 
bauchees, are to be seen in all.the 
publie prints,, we. have therefore 
not taken the trouble to insert. them. 
It may be argued in favour of qur 
Royal Dukes, that matrimony. may 
cause their amendment, as they will 
then be under moral and religious 
restrictions.—_We. shall only say, 
there has not yet been any,precedent 
in the family to give us such hopes. 


FRANCE, 


The liquidations with the foreign 
powers are at last concluded. France 
will pay two hundred. and- forty 
millions, or twelve millions of rents, 
it being well understoud: that the 

Ff. . 
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claims en England are not com- 
prised in this sum; that is a sepa- 
rate affair. The great powers are 
in general content with the result 
of the negociations; among others, 
Prussia, which alone receives fifty- 
two millions. Several of the small 
powers complain. The negociations 
for the departure of foreign treops 
appear to have encountered some 
obstacles; it is no longer talked of 
as an affair almost concluded. The 
organization of the French army is 
going on actively; eighty thousand 
men will be under arms before the 
end of the year. A general staff is 
also to be attached to the War 
Office. It is remarked that, next 
to the English army,-the French 
is the most expensive, in propor- 
tion to its numbers. The Chambers 
will not separate before the 15th of 
next month. 
SPAIN. 

The government is unceasing in 
its endeavouss to increase the army, 
but without attending to the means 
necessary to keep it up, or calcu- 
lating in proportion to the popula- 
tion of the country, which has 
greatly diminished, owing to public 
distress, as well as the great emi- 
gration that has taken place in con- 
Sequence of the despotism of go- 
‘vernment. This state of things has 
been rendered much worse by our 
want of trade, and the total absence 
of national industry. The resources 
of government are completely ex- 
hausted, and all our finances thrown 
into a state of confusion, by a series 
of confused, contradictory, and un- 
popular plans and decrees, which 
have ruined agriculture, and dried 
up all the sources of public pros- 
perity. For this reason, every body, 
with the exception of the members 
of government, is sensible, that it 
is impossible for us to keep up such 
an army as are necessary to carry 
on the waragainst America. Even 
the most prejudiced now despair of 
our being able to reduce the South 
Americans, either by force or any 
other means, to that state of sub- 
jection in which they formerly were. 
Our government see with the ut- 
most dismay, that their cause be- 
comes popular in Europe; and that 
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if governments do not interfere on 
their behalf, they derive essential 
succours from the individuals of all 
nations, 


AMERICAN STATES. 


Spain has offered to refer her dis- 
putes with the United States to the 
mediation of England; but it was 
declined by America, she assigning 
as a cause, that she “ will not enter 
into the labyrinth of European 
politics.” The American secretary 
on this occasion, says to the Spanish 
ambassador: “ With regard to 
those parts of the province of Lou- 
siana which have been incorporated 
within the state of that name, it is 
time that the diseussion should 
cease: forming part of the territory 
of a sovereign and independent 
state of this union, to dispose of them 
is not within the competency of the 
executive government of the United 
States; nor will the discussion here- 
after continue.” ‘This peremptory 
style shews how well aware the 
writer is of the weakness of Spain. 

By the discussion of the Com- 
missioners under the 4th article of 
the ‘Treaty of Ghent, which has 
been communicated to the House 
of Representatives, it is finally 
settled that Moose, Dudley, and 
Frederick Islands, belong to the 
United States; and that all other 
islands belong in the Bay of Passa- 
maquaddy, including that of Grand 
Menan, belong to his Britannic 
Majesty. 


BARBARY STATES. 


An article from Vienna quotes 
accounts from Constantinople, stat- 
ing that all the Foreign Ministers 
had set on foot conferences with the 
Divan, with the view of adopting, 
in concert with the Ottoman Govern- 
ment, measures for repressing the 
outrages of the Barbary Powers, 
and obtaining satisfaction for their 
past conduct. It is added, that the 
Porte was endeavouring to tempo- 
rize; but that the Foreigu Ministers 
were determined to insist upon a 
a categorical answer being given, 
so that it might be communicated 
to the Allied Sovereigns, on their 
meeting in Congress. 
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INDIA. 


Madras Papers of the 7th of | 


November have arrived ; the follow- 
ing is the substance of their contents: 
the rebellion in Cooing has been 
quelled, the Rajah having delivered 


himself up on the 9th of September, | 


Drama. 


several days after his wife and chil- | 


dren had been captured in a village, 


where some of his adherents had | 


taken shelter with a few pieces of 


small artillery. There had been | 


some skirmishing previous to this, 
with parties, who chiefly posted 
themselves in the jungles. Jugbun- 


_ doo, who had been at the head of 


the insurrection, had only four hun- 
dred men with him. Tranquillity is 
restored in the Cuttack. We are 
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|| surprised to read, that two of the 

adherents of the captured Rajah 
|| are to be hanged for having given 
|| him bad advice. We are sorry to 
| learn, that Lieutenant General 
Pater, a very old officer, and Capt. 
Armstrong, have fallen in this petty 
warfare. Scindia is reported to 
have been tampering with the Pin- 
darees, in the teeth of his treaty 
with Lord Hastings. Some of the 
Stipulations of that treaty, however, 
provided effectual guarantees a- 
gainst the violation. A dreadful 
epidemic disorder is described to 
be raging in Calcutta and its vici- 
nity; the prejudices and supersti- 
tion of the natives rendering them 
an unreésisting prey to its fury. 
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COVENT GARDEN. 


Bellamira ; or the Fall of Tunit.— 
A new Tragedy, by Mr. Shiel, 
under the above title, was produced. | 
The following is a sketch of the. 
plot: 


‘Count Manfredi, a nobleman of | 
Naples, in slavery at Tunis, dis- | 
covers that Charles the Fifth is | 
marching against the pirate city. 
He arms his Christian fellow-slaves 
against their tyrants, and becomes 
himself their leader, binding him- | 
self by an oath that not liberty— 
not the embraces of his wife and | 
child, could make him abandon | 
the common cause. He sees a'| 


lic, and had his wife and only 
child murdered by his own brother. 
He fled to Tunis, became a rene- 
gade, and the Vicegerent of Ha- 
radin, in his absence, on the 
expedition against the approaching 
Spaniards. Montalto beholds Bel- 
lamira—hears her name—it was 
that of his murdered child. He 
restores her te freedom, her hus- 
band, and her child. Sinano, 
another renegade, now arrives from 
the camp of Haradin, with an 
order to murder the Christian slaves, 
and succeed Montalto as Governor 
of Tunis. Sinano would spare 
them at the instigation of Montalto, 
but that he finds there the name 





child dragged from iis mother, 
attemps to save it, but is prevented. | 
The frantic mother now appears— | 
it is Bellamira, Manfredi’s wife— ! 
the child was theirs. He attempts | 
to save his wife from thc pirate’s || 
grasp—they are about to murder | 


of Manfredi, his mortal foe. Mon- 
talta provides aship to carry away 
Manfredi and his wife—Manfredi 
resolves to keep his oath, and 
Bellamira will not leave her hus- 
band. Sinano, during the conflict, 
comes in—discovers Manfredi, and 


him, wheh suddenly Montalto, the 1 has him dragged away—looks on 
Governor of Tunis, appears, and || Bellamira—it is the object of his 


sdVes him. This personage, whose 
character is drawn with great 


early love, to carry off whom be 
had leagued with bandits, and in 


force and magnificence, had been || consequence, been degraded from 


Admiral of Venice, was stigmatized || 
unjustly as a traitor to the Repub- | 





his nobility, branded on the fore- 
head as a robber, and cast out 
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from Naples, Manfredi it was, 
who defeated and disgraced him, 
and thus became the object of his 
revenge and a captive with her. 
Salerno, the supposed father of 
Bellamira, meets Montalto, who 
discovers in him a brother and the 
murderer of his wife and_ child. 
Salerno, says his daughter, lives— 
Bellamira, then at Tunis, and in 
the power of Sinano. The father 
is horror struck. In the mean 
time Sinano has forced Bellamira 
to his haram; she grasps a poig- 
nard from Sinano’s breast; threat- 
éns to stab herself if he approached. 
He goes out and brings in her 
husband, threatens to put him to 
instant death unless she throws 
down the dagger. She is resolute. 
He brings in her child; the dagger 
falls from her hand. Sinano is about 
to seize her, when Montalto rushes 
in and receives his daughter in his 
arms, Tunis is now attacked. 
Sinano is called off to battle, having 
previously sent the father, husband, 
and other captives to a dungeon. 
Manfredi and the others are carried 
out for instant execution; Mon- 
talto is left behind chained to a 
pillar; the dungeon door is leit 
open in the confusion. Bellamira 
comes in, finds her father. Sinano 
returns, accuses Montalto of trea- 
chery, and stabs him. The shout 
of battle is heard, and Sinane gues 
out. A scene of agonizing recog- 
nition takes place between the 
father and daughter. Sinano re- 
turns, wounded and bloody; his 
turban off, and his branded fore- 
head bare, to carry off Bellamira. 
Montalto kills him--Manfredi comes 
in—Tunis is taken—and the cur- 
tain falls. 

The plot is considerably more 
complex than that of Mr. Suie.'s 
former tragedy. In Zhe Apostate, 
the march of the events was more 
simple and direct. But in the 
present play, the progress of the 
action is equally rapid, and the 
momentum (if we may use that 
expression,) by which it moves, is 
more powerful. The situations are 
terribly, perhaps too terribly, power- 
ful. He tortures innocence into 
agony, and stings the savageness 
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of human passion beyond the 
ferocity of human nature. His 
diction in this play is more poetical 
than that of The Apostate. It 
abounds with the true eloquence 
of tragedy—the eloquence of sen- 
timent and passion. 


With all its success this is an 
imperfect tragedy. There is in 
it a redundancy of narration— 
written, it must be admitted, with 
much spirit, and much art. ‘The 
performance in general was excel- 
lent. Miss O’Niel exhibited a 
rare union of tragic tenderness and 
tragic terror. The part of Bella- 
mira powerfully supplies these 
springs of emotions, and is admi- 
rably suited to her. Mr. C. 
Kemble, displayed with great 
happiness the force of his impas- 
sioned style as Manfredi. Mr. 
Young in Montalto, produced some 
bursts of sublime and fervid emo- 
tion. Mr. Macready, as Sinano, 
performed one scene in a very 
superior style. 


The above Tragedy was per- 
formed for the second time at this 
theatre, and went off with unex- 
ampled éclat. It is the most de- 
cided success we have witnessed 
for some time upon the stage. ‘The 
cng, if not the only censure 
1as been, that the cast of terror 
in some parts, was too deep and 
agonizing. This appears to have 
existed in the stage directions, 
rather than in the text, and has 
been, ina great measure, avoided 
in the second representation. 


A new Ballet Divertisement, en- 
titled La CHassr, was produced for 
the first time. The whole Corps de 
Ballets were called into action on 
the occasion, and their several agile 
movements were most successively 
exhibited, with the exception of 
those of the younger nymphs, who 
will doubtless be more perfect in 
the next representation. The sce- 
nery which is remarkably beautiful, 
was universally admired, 


POPIIF 


DRURY LANE. 


MarLow’s Tragedy, entitled, 
The Rich Jew of Malta, was revived 
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at this Theatre; and, to judge 
from the manners in which it was 
received, it would seem destined to 


enjoy again the blessings of ex- | 
istence for a brief period. The | 


dust of two centuries has been 
shaken from around the volume; 
but it. was scarcely to be expected 
that modern industry, however urged 
by the pressure of the moment, 
could restore it to the faded pages 
that lustre of which they once 
boasted. Some additions have been 
made to the original Tragedy, but 
they are few, and without merit. 
The characters and incidents have 
all their centre in the Jew him- 
self—or, rather they follow him in 
his meteor-like career, and are 
gradually scattered from him as 
his course becomes more rapid 
and devious. Barabas isa wealthy 
Jew; his gold is his happiness ; 
but several circumstances conspire 
to deprive him of it; and with a 
copiousness of iniquity unknown 
to human nature, he devotes to 
death every being, to the number 
of six or eight, who had the smal- 
lest concern, even accidentally, in 
his distresses. There is no keeping 
in the character, Barabas is one 
who seems tv make a sport of 
crime; and he is not gifted with 
one feeling which proves him to 
belong to the human _ species. 
Such a character, however, though 
it never can be rendered agreeable, 
ever in a poetic view, may afford 
to such an actor as Kean, many 
opportunities for display. He was 
extremely successful in his execu- 
tion cf it. Towards the end he 
seemed to have been a little eare- 
less; and perhaps on the whole, he 
might have been more effective. 
In the fourth act he sung a song! 
and really very prettily;—it was 
loudly encored. The other per- 
formers were tolerable in_ their 
respective parts. It was given out 
for repetition with the unanimous 
consent of the audience. 

A Prologue and Epilogue were 
delivered on the occasion. They 
are not without merit. 


Amorosa, King of Little Britain— 
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for the first time with great success. 
It is a pleasant little trifle, but 
boasts little or no originality. It 
consists of whimsical parodies of 
some of the melodies of Mr. 
Moore, and the songs of other 
poets, are well sung by Harley and 
Smith; and of imitations of Kem- 
ble, Kean, and Braham, by Knight, 
which are whimsical and ludicrous 
enough. 


PIPLPLIP 


THEATRICALS EXTRAORDINARY. 


The Soldier’s Daughter and Cathe- 
rine and Petruchio were performed 
at the Haymarket Theatre, for the 
benefit of Mrs. Hamilton. In the 
Widow Cheerly and Catherine, she 
acquitted herself with much thea- 
trical ability. In July last, a para- 
graph appeared in this and other 
papers, respecting a woman found 
guilty at the Old Bailey of child 
stealing, and as it was said, that 


the convicted person had been a — 


performer, and lately lived in adul- 
tery abroad, this Lady (Mrs. 
Hamilton) the name corresponding, 
supposed the writer intended to 
allude to her, and she brought 
numerous actions against the news- 
paper proprietors, for libels; and 
she was represented by her attor- 
ney, as being a Widow lady of 
irreproachable character. It now 
however turns out, that her hus- 
band is living, although obliged 


‘| from praise-worthy and prudential 


motives to keep in retirement; 
and as these actions were brought 
without his knowledge, and carried 
on against his wish, applications 
have been made in several of the 
causes, to compel her to find 
seeurity for costs; and Mr, Gurney, 
on our behalf, obtained a rule 
calling on her to show cause why 
she should not give such security 
before the action against us was 
further proceeded in. As we are 
anxious not to excite even a 
suspicion of prejudicing the public 
against this Lady while the cause 
is pending, we forbear disclosing 
the facts we have ascertained until 
after the trial. 
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Literary Notices— Miscellaneous Intelligence. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


i 


Sir John Sinclair is preparing for 
the press, a Code of Political Eco- 
nomy, founded on statistical inquiries 

The Rev. John Skinner, of Forfair, 
will soon publish, in an octavo vo- 
lume, Annals of Scotch Episcopacy 
from 1788 to 1816, with a Biogra- 
phical Memoir of the late Rt. Rev. 
John Skinner, of Aberdeen. 

Henry Hallam, Esq. has nearly 
ready for publication, a View of the 
State of Europe during the Middle 
Ages, in two quarto volumes. 

The Rev C. I. Latrobe has in the 
press, a Journal of a Visit to South 
Africa, in 1816, in a quarto volume, 
illustrated by twelve coloured plates 
and a map. 

T. Cobbell, Esq. is preparing for 
publication, a Treatise on the Law 
of Corporations, and on the pro- 
ceedings relative to their ordinary 


rights and parliamentary privileges. | 


Mr. T. Yeates has in the press, |! street, will soon publish, a New Sys- 


Indian Church History, or Notices 
relating to the first planting of the 
Gospel in Syria, Mesotamia, and 
India. 

Mr. Park, of Hampstead, will 
soon publish, Morning Thoughts 
and Midnight Musings, in prose and 
verse. - 

F. L. Holt, Esq. has in the press, 
a Treatise on the Law of Merchant 
Ships and Shipping, on the Navi- 
gation Laws, and on Maritime Con- 
tracts. 

The Works of Charles Lamb, in 
verse and prose, now first collected, 
will soon appear in two volumes, 


a 








The Rev. W. N. Darnell has in 
the press, in an octavo volume, an 
Abridgement of Ap. Taylor’s Great 
Exemplar. : 


Mrs. Yosy, author of a description 
ot Switzerland, has in the press, 
Constancy, or Leopold, in four or 
five volumes. 


Dr. Wm. Barrow, prebendary of 
Southwell, has two volumes of Ser- 
mons on Practical Subjects nearly 
ready for publication. 


The Rev. Thomas Bowdler’s Ser- 
mons on the Offices and Character of 
Jesus Christ will soon appear. 


The Rev. Dr. Lindsay has in the 
press, a volume of Sermons on 
various subjects. 

Baron Field, Esq. is printing, in 
two octavo volumes, a ‘Treatise on 
the Commercial Law of England. 


Mr. J. Matheson, of Margaret- 


tem of Arithmetic; the object of 
which is to render general the appli- 
cation of Decimals to mercantile 
purposes, 


Mr. Bisset, of Leamington, has 
announced for publication a Poetical 
Gazetteer of the principle Cities, 
Boroughs, and Seaports in the Uni- 
ted Kingdom. 

Nightmare Abbey, by the author 
of Headlong Hall, is in the press,’ 

The Rey. Dr. Whitaker has a thir 
volume nearly ready of the History 
of Whalley, with corrections and 
considerable additions. 





—_@— 
MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


“tt 


ELOPEMENT. 


An afflicting event has lately 
taken place at Chatham, which is 
now the subject of general con- 
versation througbout all military 
circles. ‘The following are the 
circumstances :—Colonel C ‘ 
the husband of the lady, had been 











in the habit for several years of 
entertaining Captain D— at 
his house and treating him in every 
respect as an intimate friend. 
The return which the latter made 
was to seduce the affections and 
undermine the virtue of his wife. 
It was not until a few weeks before 
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the elopement that the Colonel 
entertained any suspicion of his 
lady, and then he thought it neces- 
sary to issue his injunction that 
the Captain should no longer visit 
him. After this prohibition, the 
lovers felt it necessary to adopt 
the means by which they could 
enjoy each others society without 
interruption; they accordingly 
formed a plan for proceeding to 
the continent, which they  suc- 
ceeded in effecting about a fort- 
night ago. The Colonel is a most 
respectable and amiable gentle- 
man; the lady is about forty years 
of age, of an agreeable person and 
fascinating manners. She was born 
at Gibraltar at a time when her 
father, a military officer, was sta- 
tioned there; but where she was 
educated we have not been able 
to learn. The gallant is an un- 
married gentleman, about thirty 
years of age, and of insinuating 
manners. We understand that 
this affair will very shortly make a 
noise in Westminster Hall. 


PIPL II PP 


THE GALLANT ON THE PALE HORSE. 


The following serio-comic adven- 
ture took place at Woolwich. Mrs. 
M— , the widow of an artil- 
lery olticer, resides in a house at 
Woolwich with her family, and is 
in the habit of constantly visiting 
a neighbouring chapel. She kept 
a female servant, of whom she 
entertained a high opinion on 
account of her affecting to be as 
religious as her mistress. ne 
evening, about three months ago, 
while the lady was at chapel, her 
house was rubbed of property to 
the amount of about £20. On that 
evening her servant, on pretence 
of illness, declined going to the 





conventicle; but she said that the | 


robbery took place while shc went 
out for some article that she wanted. 
The mistress having the highest 
opinion of this girl, never thought 
it necessary to institute any enquiry 
into her conduct. Latterly, how- 
ever, she received information 
which led her to suspect the purity 
of this hypocritical female. One 





———— 
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evening last week she and her 
daughters went as usual to the 
chapel; the maid staid at home ; 
the mistress returned sooner than 
the accustomed time; on entering 
the door, she said she heard a 
noise, and expressed a determina- 
tion to search the house. The 
servant exclaimed—“ La, Ma’am 
you are become very suspicious 
of late!’ Mrs. H. proceeded up 
stairs, and searched all the apart- 
ments. When she came into the 
bed-room of the servant, she was 
about to look under the bed. Here 
the servant interposed, and said— 
“Pray, Ma’am, give me leave to 
look.” —*‘ No,” replied the mistress ; 
“] will look myself.” She looked 
accordingly, and saw a man under 
the bed; she was alarmed, and 
ordered him to come out. The 
pious abigail then said to her 
mistress—‘‘ Oh, Ma’am! retire from 
the room, and the gentleman will 
come out.” The mistress left the 
room, but took good care to see 
who it was that came out. The 
servant, who had admitted this 
person as a gallant, threw some-. 
thing over his head in order that 
he might not be known. The 
mistress seeing him going down 
stairs thus muffled up, cried out, 
that the intruder was running away 
with her counterpane. ‘“ Oh, no!” 
said the maid, “ it is my petticoat.” 
The gallant made his escape. The 
servant was brought before a 
magistrate the next day; and then 
sie was obliged to confess, that 
her visitor was an officer of rank 
in the army. We understand this 
inamorato came for a very tnnocent 
purpose. He is well known at 
Woolwich, and passes by the namo 
of the ‘ Gallant on the pale Horse.” 


POtere 
CRIM CON. 


In the Sheriff’s Court, Bedford 
Row, a proceeding was iustituted 


to assess damages in the case of 


Simon Frazer, Esq. against W. 
Brittlebank, Esq. for criminal con- 
versation with Susan the wife of the 
plaintiff. The plaintiff, Mr. Frazer, 
was a gentleman who had enjoyed 
an estate of considerable value in 
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the island of Berbice, in the West 
Indies, and had married the daugh- 
ter of the Governor of Berbice, 
who was the subject of the action. 
The defendant was also a resi- 
dent of Berbice, and possessed of 
an estate situate some distance 
from that of the plantiff. The de- 
fendant had suffered judgment to 
go by default, and the damages 
were laid at £10,000. Verdict for 
the plaintiff, damages £1,250. 


PPPIGP 


Tue Queen’s Court.—Thursday 
being St. George’s Day, the birthday 
of the Prince Regent was celebrated 
by an entertainment, given by her 
Majesty to his Royal Highness and 
most of the branches of the Royal 
Family, and by dinners given by 
several of the Ministers and great 
Officers of State. The morning was 
ushered in by the ringing of bells, 
and at one the Park and Tower guns 
were fired. ‘The guards mounted in 
their dress gaiters, and with their 
state colours. Atthe Queen’s Draw- 
ing Room, which was one of the 
fullest ever known, the company 
began to arrive soon after twelve, 
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and continued to arrive till past five, 
some of whom on their arrival, de- 
clared, that they had been kept in 
the rank of the carriages for three 
hours. The fair visitors were of 
course, fatigued and even cramped 

by the confinement. Lady Nugent, 

with several other ladies, experien- 
ced the mortifying disappointment of 
not being able to reach the palace till 
after the Queen had quitted the 
Drawing Room, although she re- 
mained till about five o’clock, being 
upwards of three hours, having enter- 
ed at two o’clock. Her Majesty oc- 
casionally sat in her state chair, ap- 
parently in very good health. The 
Princess accompanied the Queen 
with full attendants into the Drawing 
Room. The Prince of Hesse Hom- 
burg entered svon after. ‘The Prince 
Regent came in state, as did the 
Duke and Duchess of York, Duke 
of Clarence, the Duke and Duchess 
of Gloucester, and the Princess So- 
phia of Gloucester. The Dukes of 
Kent and Sussex came in private. 
The Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons came in state. All the Minis- 
ters of State were present: as also 
an immense number of Nobility 
and Gentry of both sexes. 


> 
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tie 


Dinner Dress. 


Dress of fine jacconot muslin, 
worked at the bottomin a French 
pattern, which is divided by a dou- 
ble Rolleaux of thin muslin, drawn 
with peach; the body made low with 
a small jacket finished with tabs, 
and a cape, which passes round the 
shoulders and meet in front; the 
sleeves are made full with epaulets, 
and aFrench cuff, the whole trimmed 
ina nouville manner with muslin 
rolleaux, drawn with peach, and 
edged with narrow, Honiton lace ; 
cap of fine bobbinlace, ornamented 
with white satin pipings, and a 
beauquet of pearl flowers. White 
kid gloves and shoes, 


} 








Riding Dress. 

Homberg habit of fine Royal 
blue cloth; the skirt, which is very 
wide and long, is superbly embroi- 
dered up the front with braid, ina 
new and elegant manner; the 
body is made tight to the shape, and 
witheut seams, meets and buttons 
in front; the waist short and termi- 
nates with a small jacket, which is 
richly braided; the sleeve of a 
moderate width, braided at the cuff; 
wing epaulets, beautifully embroi- 
dered with braid and tassels; riding 
vest, composed of fine India dimity, 
made close in front to support the 
figure, towhich is attached the newly 
invented Athenian brace, which pro- 
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RIDING DRESS. 


Lwented by Mits M*Donald, N° 50, South Molton 


hor the Britush Ladys Mag N72, New Series 
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duces that fall of the shoulders and 
elegant form of the back so much 
admired, and prevents that warp in 
the figure which riding often pro- 
duces; cravat of fine India muslin, 
aud an embroidered collar. Hat 
of plush,with a plume ofintermingled 
black and blue feathers, Blue boots, 
and beaver gloves. 


For the above dresses we beg to 
acknowledge our obligations to 
Miss Macdonald, inventress of the 
Tonian Cork Hats, 50, South Moul- 
ton Street, Bond Street, to whose 
taste and ingenuity we have fre- 
quently been indebted. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON 
FASHIONABLE DRESS, 


We never were in possession of 
more matter for fashionable infor- 
mation than at present ; though we 
must for want of room confine our- 
selves principally to the dresses 


worn at the late Drawing Room, | 


the elegance of many of them par- 
ticularly deserve notice. The un- 
fortunate badness of the weather 
seemed to throw a gloom over tlie 
scene, while we fear the consequen- 
ces will produce an abundant harvest 
to fashionable phicians, as many 
ladies were detained upwards of 
three hours in their carriages, and 
at last arrived only in time to be 
informed of the impossibility of get- 
ting away, and to receive the morti- 
fying intelligence that the drawing 
room was over. ‘The designs, 
dresses, trimmings, and flowers, 
were tasteful and splendid; but 
from.some inattention many of the 
hoops, particularly those of young 
ladies hung very badly; we there- 
fore recommend ladies to pay parti- 
cular attention to that part of dress, 
as it is impossible to give effect to 
the richest dress without it; we also 
observed a few dresses, which (to 
use a common phrase) might have 
known their way to the drawing 
room, and those too, on ladies who 
could well afford to replace them 
with others both new and elegant: 
we must however make a report 
of the stile of dress generally adop- 














ted by fashionable belles, and con- | 


clude our observations with a 
Vol, II, No, 12, New Series, May, 1818. 


| tight te the shape and 
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description of some of the most 


superb dresses worn at the late 
drawing room. 

For out-door and carriage cos- 
tume,spencers generally prevail : the 
most fashionable are composed of 
satin figured silks; and the new 
silk we recommended, which is 
called Tafferty de la Canton. We 
observe nothing new in the form of 
spencers, they continue to be made 
without 
seams : for dinner dress, the Tafferty 
de la Canton, has by far the most 
prevailing material, and are made 
half high, and frequently trimmed 
with lace: with those made low, a 
tucker of a nouvelle shape is worn, 
which crosses at the back, and loops 
down on each shoulder. We have 
given a very beautiful dress, which 
was made for a lady of high rank, 
and worn at a dinner party; it is 
handsomely worked at the bottom 
ina French pattern, and trimmed 
with a peach trimming very tasteful- 
ly ; this trimming will not injure with 
washing, being made of a new 
material, and can be got: up with- 
out difficulty. 

The Homberg Habit given in our 
other plate is certainly a great no- 
velty; it is beautifully braided up 
the skirt and trimmed with epaulets 
in avery elegant manner: we obser- 
ved it on a lady of rank, and were: 
particularly struck with its beauty. 
For full dress, tine British net worn 
over white satin, and trimmed with 
a Grecian border of gold colored 
ribbon and chenille, with a flounce 
of tulle, is very fashionable ; the body 
of rich gold colored satin, trimmed 
in a manner perfectly new and 
superb; the sleeves full and short, 
richly trimmed with satin ribbon 
and chenille. ‘Toques are very 
fashionable; those composed of 
crape, satin and cork are most ad- 
mired, The Lonian cork bonnets are 
now generally adopted by ladies of 
real taste ; they are intended to sup- 
plant the Leghorn, and thus put a 
bar to the extensive importations 
from Italy: if elegance, novelty, 
beauty, and lightness are desirable 
qualities, the Ionian cork bonnets 
greatly surpass any others ever 
offered, and richly deserve that high 
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patronage they have already re- 
ceived. 

Fashionable colours are green, 
pearl, pink, azure blue, and fawn. 


PIPL EP 


LADIES DRESSES. 


—o— 


The Queen 

A petticoat of rich white satin, 
elegantly trimmed at the bottom 
with broad real gold and _ silver 
net lace; the draperies of a su- 
perb silver gauze tissue, with bril- 
liant gold spots, which altogether 
had a light, elegant, and nouvelle 
effect; they were very tastefully 
designed, and trimmed with a broad 
gold and silver lace to correspond, 
ornamented and supported by gold 
and silver roleaux and magnificent 
tassels ; the mantua of a most su- 
perbly rich gold tissue, very beau- 
tifully trimmed with gold and silver 
lace; body and sleeves profusely 
trimmed with point lace and dia- 
monds. Head-Dress, an elegant 
toque with bandeau and tiara of 
diamonds. Her Majesty’s dress 
had a matchless effect ; it was sur- 
passingly beautiful. 

The Princess Augusta. 

A petticoat of rich white satin; 
at"the bottom an elegant full trim- 
ming of tulle, very richly embroi- 
dered in silver; the draperies were 


very magnificently designed and 


embroidered, and executed in the 
most tasteful style; the borders of 
the draperies were embroidered with 
water lilies and Parisian lowers, and 
the effect of the whole was admirable; 
rich silver releaux and tassels com- 
pleted the tout ensemble: the mantua 
of silver tissue extremely rich, trim- 
med with silver lace; body and 
sleeves elegantly trimmed with point 
lace and silver. Head dress, ostrich 
feathers with a profusion ofdiamonds 


The Princess of Hesse Homberg.. 

A petticoat of rich massive silver 
tissue, the draperies of which were 
richly embroidered in lama en tulle, 
in stripes,with superb borders to cor- 
respond, elegantly ornamented and 
supported by exceedingly rich silver 


ropes and tassels, finishing at the | 
bottom with elegant flounces of tulle, | 








richly spangled and embroidered at 
the edges to correspond; the man- 
tua beautifally trimmed with broad 
silver lace; the body and sleeves 
ornamented with extremely curious 
pointed lace and diamonds, finishing 
at the centre with a clasp of brilliants. 
Head dress, a profussion of ostrich 
feathers, with a bandeau and sprigs 
of diamonds, 


The Duchess of Gloucester. 

A petticoat of rich blue satin; dra- 
peries,an elegant embroidery of lama 
en tulle, very tastefully intermixed 
with blue satin, richly embroidered 
in silver to correspond, confined on 
one side by a broad embossed sash 
in satin,at the bottom a full trimming 
of silver lama en tulle; the whole 
were ornamented and finished by 
superb bullion ropes and tassels; 
the mantua of extreme beautiful blue 
and silver tissue, trimmed with a fal- 
ness of handsome silver lace; the 
body and sleeves elegantly trimmed 
with point lace and silver. Head- 
dress, a great profusion of ostrich 
feathers, a bandeau, and other orna- 
ments in diamonds, 


Princess Sophia of Gloucester. 

A superb dress of yellow and 
silver, elegantly ornamented with 
silver flowers, and rich silver lama 
embroidered wreaths and manifi- 
cent silver tassels; yellow and silver 
tissue robe, tastefully trimmed with 
silver. Head-dress, diamonds and 
feathers. 


Duches of Portland. 

A train of satin, trimmed with 
gold, body and sleeves covered with 
Brussels point; petticoat of white 
saiin, handsome draperies ofnet and 
gold,tastefully fastened up with gold 
bunches. Head-dress, feathers and 
diamonds. 


Duches of Malborough. 


A white satin petticoat with superb 
gold lama draperies, ornamented 
with cord and tassels ; robe of blue, 
trimmed with gold. Head-dress, 
feathers and diamonds. 


Duchess of Richmond. 


Petticoat of rich white satin, with 
net draperies, superbly embroidered 
in gold lama, in rich borders elegant- 
ly designed, and looped with brilliant 
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gold bullion cord tassels; train of | 
white figured satin, profusely trim- | 


med with gold and rich point lace. 
Head-dress, osirich plume, with 
costly brilliants. 
Duches of Buccleuch, 
A blue striped gause petticoat, 
richly ornamented with point lace. 
Blue satin train. | 


Duches of Newcasile. 

A white petticoat, trimmed with 
violet satin and gold beads; drapery 
patent net, richly embroidered in 
gold lama, intermixed with pearls 
festooned with cords to correspond ; 
train violet satin, trimmed with gold 
and Brussels lace. Head-dress, fea- 
thers and amethists, and pearls set 
in gold. 

Duches of St. Albans. 

A white satin petticoat, trimmed 
with gold lama and point lace, with 
rich gold lama; draperies looped up 
with gold lace and tassels ; body and 
train of white satin, trimmed with 
gold and point lace. WHead-dress, 
feathers and diamonds. 


Marchioness Cornwallis, 

A petticoat of rich white satin, 
elegantly trimmed at the bottom 
with a fulness of gold lama en tulle ; 
the draperies were composed of 
superb embroidery in gold lama, 
very tastefully ornamented, and 
finished with handsome gold ropes 
and tassels; the train of rich blue 
satin, trimmed with gold; body and 
sleeves trimmed with point lace and 
gold. Head-dress, ostrich feathers 
and diamonds. 


Marehioness of Clanricard. 

Petticoat of white satin, with 
draperies of gauze, trimmed with 
blond lace, and fastened up with 
bunches of tuberoses ; body and train 
of lilac figured satin, trimmed with 
Brussels point. Head-dress, feathers 
and diamonds. 


Marchioness of Hertford. 

Net draperies most magnificiently 
embroidered in gold lama, in designs 
peculiarly elegant, with superb 
borders, over a petticoat of rich 
white satin, the draperies tastefully 
confined with rich bullion cord and 
tassels and gold flowers ; the pet- 
ticoat finished at the bottom with a 
wost beautiful garniture in tulle and 








gold lama, interspered with boquets 
of gold flowers; train of white satin, 
profusely trimmed with gold blond 
lace. Head-dress, rich ostrich plume 
with most superb brilliants. 
Marchioness of Winchester. 

A yellow satin petticoat, with 
beautiful net draperies, embroidered 
with floss silk elegantly ornamented 
with bunches of laburnam; rich 
garniture, of tulle and satin; train 
of white satin, trimmed with point. 
Head-dress, diamonds and feathers, 

Countess Poulett. 

An elegant rich lilac satin petti- 
coat, with superb net drapery, em- 
broidered in chenille and satin, 
trimmed with Brussels lace; train 
of lilac satin to correspond. Head- 
dress. feathers and diamonds, 

Countess of Mexborough, 

Petticoat of rich primrose satin, 
with net draperies embroidered in 
applique, edged with most beautiful 
blond lace, and looped with bouquets 
of primroses; train of primrose 
satin, elegantly trimmed with blond. 
Head-dress, a plume of primrose 
coloured feathers, with a magnif- 
cent display of jewels. 

Countess of Limerick. 

A blue satin petticoat, tastefully 
ornamented with superb draperies 
of lace, richly trimmed with patent 
pearl and point flounces. Robe to 
correspond, ornamented with point 
lace aud pearl chains. 

Countess Mengden. 

A white satin petticoat, with 
magnificent gold lama draperies, 
handsomely festooned with cord and 
tassels: robe of superb gold satin, 
ornamented with gold trimming, 
Head-dress, plume of ostrich and 
bird of Paradise feathers, with a pro- 
fusion of diamonds. 

Countess Mayo. 

A petticoat of white satin, ele- 
gantly trimmed, draperies of superb 
gold lama, ornamented tastefully 
with rich gold bullion cords and 
tassels: train of gold tissue, trim- 
med with point lace. Head-dress, 
feathers and diamonds. 

Countess of Macclesfield. 

A white satin petticoat, rich 
blond draperies, confined with beau- 
tiful bands of real gold, trimmed 
with blond and gold lace. 
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Countess of Lonsdale. 


A superb train of white satin, 
richly embroidered with gold lama; 
draperies of blond, embroidered in 
lama to correspond, over a_ rich 
white satin petticoat, with a rich 
border of gold fringe at bottom. 
Head-dress, feathers and diamonds. 

Couniess Compton. 

A rich white satin petticoat, trim- 
med with silver lama; draperies 
most tastefully looped up with 
silver bullion cord and tassels; body 
and train to correspond. Head- 
dress, feathers and pearls. 


Countess Morton. 


Petticoat of rich white satin, ele- 
gantly ornamented with draperies 
of embroidered gauze, and sustained 
by bunches of roses, intermixed with 
pearls; train of beautiful pink and 
white satin, ornamented with pearls. 
Head-dress, pearls, diamonds, and 
feathers. 


Viscountess Dungannon. 


A superb dress, the petticoat of 
white satin, richly trimmed at bot- 
tom with net and vandyked bullion 
fringe ; the draperies of net, beauti- 
fully embroidered in gold lama 
wreaths of roses; body of white sa- 
tin, embroidered to correspond, and 
trimmed with very fine Brussels 
point; robe of rich gold tissue. 
Head-dress, an elegant plume of 
white feathers, and diamonds. 


Viscountess Ranelagh. 


Rich white satin petticoat, with 
rich embroidered flounces in sil- 
ver, beautifully embroidered tulle 
draperies, looped up with rich 
cords and tassels; pink _ satin 
body and train, ornamented with 
silver and beautiful point lace. 
Head-dress, feathers and diamonds. 


Viscountess Gage. 

A petticoat of blue satin, richly 
ornamented with Mechlin lace and 
pearls ; draperies of embroidered 
net, trimmed elegantly with a most 
beautiful Mechlin lace and pearls, 
and white gauze; body of blue satin, 
finished handsomely with Mechlin 
Jace and pearls. Head-dress, a 
beautiful plume of feathers, with a 
profusion of magnificent diamonds, 
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Hon. Lady Cockfrel. 

Rich white satin petticoat, with 
net draperies, embroidered in amber: 
train of amber satin, trimmed with 
blond lace. Head-dress, feathers 
and diamonds. 


Lady Georgiana Somerset. 

A delicate white satin petticoat, 
beautifully trimmed round the bot- 
tom with-a nouvelle garniture of 
satin and tulle, beautifully embroi- 
dered with rich Roman pearls and 
chenille, trimmed with blond lace 
suspended by chains of pearls, 
bouquets of blue fancy flowers and 
white satin bows; blue satin robe 
trimmed with blond and pearls to 
correspond. Head-dress, plume of 
ostrich feathers and pearls. 


Lady Barnard. 

Rich white satin petticoat, dra- 
pery figured gauze, tastefully orna- 
mented with bunches of anemonies ; 
train of rich blue satin, trimmed 
with Brussels lace. Head-dress, 
feathers and diamonds, 


Hon. Lady Gray Egerion. 
Anelegant blue satin dress, richly 
embroidered with Roman pearls and 
chenille, trimmed with blond lace ; 
train to correspond. Head-dress, 
feathers and diamonds, 


Lady Bolton. 

Peach satin petticoat, most su- 
perb draperies of net, elegantly 
embroidered in beautiful bunches 
of white roses, tastefully trimmed 
with blond lace, and ornamented 
with pearl tassels; peach satin train, 
superbly trimmed with Brussels lace 
and pearls, Head-dress, diamonds 
and feathers. 


Lady Elizabeth Levison Gower, 

Was most brilliantly dressed in 
an elegant white satin petticoat and 
and fichu draperies of peach-colored 
chantilla gauze, profusely trimmed 
with blond lace, and confined by 
wreathes of lilies of the valley, sup- 
ported by large bunches of white 
roses, producing the most beautiful 
effect; the petticoat bordered round 
with a corresponding trimming of 
tulle and peach satin; boddice and 
train of peach satin, elegantly trim- 
med with blond lace. Head-dress, 
plume of ostrich feathers, garland 





of lilies and roses, 
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Lady Darell. 
_ Petticoat of white satin, hand- 
somely trimmed with blond and 
silver ribbon; a rich drapery of 
yellow and siiver tissue, elegantly 
festoned with silver blond, and 
looped up with bunches of yellow 
Jaburnum ; train of rich yellow silk 
embroidered with silver sprigs. 
Head-dress, a superb plume of white 


ostrich feathers, with a profusion | 


of diamonds. 


Ladies Jane and Barbara Coventry. 

Petticoat of whife satin, draperies 
of white crape, with flounce of ele- 
gant blond, tastefully embellished 
with blush roses; train of white 
satin. Head-dress, coronet of fea- 
thers. 


Lady Lumley. 

An elegant white satin petticoat, 
surrounded by a beautiful wreath- 
ing of tulle and satin leaves; dra- 
peries of tulle, embroidered very 
superbly with rich Roman pearls 
upon a grounding of chenille; poc- 
ket-holes trimmed with point lace, 
and supported by ropes and tassels 
of pearls and bouquets of white fancy 
flowers; rich white striped satin 
boddice and train, profusely trim- 
med wiih point lace and pearls. 
Head-dress, plume of ostrich fea- 
thers and pearls. 


Lady Bloomfield. 

A court petticoat of rich white 
satin, ornamented with tulle, dra- 
peries richly embroidered with gold 
lama, intermixed with blond lace; 
train, beautiful green satin gold 
lama body, Brussels point, &c. 
Head-dress, superb ostrich plume, 
with diamonds. 


Lady des Anges. 

A petticoat of white satin, orna- 
mented with patent net, elegantly 
intermixed with rose leaves, drape- 
ries of pink patent net, richly em- 
broidered, and tastefully looped up 
with tube-roses; train of rich figured, 
pink satin, ornamented with a pro- 
fusion of superb point lace. Head- 
dress, feathers and diamonds. 

Lady E. Montague. 
- Petticoat of rich white satin, with 
net draperies, richly enibroidered in 


gold lama with elegant borders, and | 


{ 


tastefully looped with gold cord and 














‘tassels, the petticoat finished at the 


bottom with a beautiful trimming in 


tulle and gold flowers; train of blue 
satin trimmed with gold. Head- 
dress, ostrich plume and brilliants. 


Lady Somers. 

A blue satin petticoat, richly 
trimmed atthe bottom with rouleaux 
of satin and net; the draperies .of 
lace, handsomely ornamented with 
pipings of satin and broad lace, 
drawn up very tastefully with large 
bows; body and sleeves richly trim- 
med with superb Brussels lace; 
train of blue satin, trimmed to cor- 
respond with the drapery. Head- 


dress, a turban, withasuperb plume _ 


of seventeen feathers and diamonds. 


The Lady Mayoress. 

A richly embroidered white satin 
petticoat, in gold and silver, with a 
tulle drapery, the ground work of 
rich silver Mosaic, with a magnifi- 
cent border of gold and silver 
baskets, containing fruit and flowers, 
interspersed with beautiful birds of 
paradise; body and train of white 
satin to correspond. Head-dress, 
feathers and diamonds, 


Hon. Mrs. Lindsay. 

A gold coloured satan petticoat, 
with rich gauze draperies, and gold 
coloured flowers; train of gold 
coloured satin. 


Mrs. de Crespigny. 

White satan court petticoat, ele- 
gant tulle, embroidered with gold 
draperies, interspersed with blond, 
&e.; train, beautiful blue satin. 
Head-dress, ostrich feathers, lapis 
lazuli ornaments. 


Mrs. Robert Gordon. 

A beautiful dress of pink satin, 
with very rich draperies of white 
net, embroidered in floss silk, and 
superbly trimmed with broad French 
blond, tastefully looped up with 
bunches of beautiful pink and white 


| flowers, finished at bottom with full 


trimmings of net and satin; body 
and train of pink satin, richly trim- 
med with point lace. Head-dress, 
feathers, and a profusion of dia- 
monds and amethysis. 
Mrs. Delme. 

A peach blossom satin petticoat 
and train; drapery of embossed 
gauze and blond lace, tastefully 
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festooned with bunches of lilacs. 

Head-dress, an elegant plume and 

superb diamond star and bandeau ; 

necklace and earrings to correspond 
Hon. Miss Twistleton, 

A white satin petticoat, with 
draperies of embroidered net, drawn 
up with ornaments: consisting of 
emeralds, amethysts, topazes, dia- 
monds, pearls, garnets, and rubies. 
Train, white satin, trimmed with 
blond. 


Hon. Miss Adbinia Irby. 

A petticoat of white satin, trim- 
med at the bottom with a tasteful 
trimming of blond net, intermixed 
with evening primrose satin and 
ribbon; the draperies of white striped 
gauze, elegantly trimmed, with 
fall blond net and satin, ornament- 
ed and finished with wreaths of 
larkspurs and orange flowers, also 
bows of ribbon; the train of even- 
ing primrose satin trimmed with 
blond; body and sleeves trimmed 
with blond. Head-dress, ostrich 
feathers and pearls. 


Miss Charlotte Hamlyn. 

A petticoat of tulle over white 
satin, with splendid draperies of 
tulle, richly embroidered with Ro- 
man pearls and chenille in unique 
devices, and festooned with chains 
and tassels of pearls, finishing with 
a beautiful dress fringe to-corres- 
pond ; bottom of the petticoat em- 
broidered in wreaths, composed of 
tulle, satin, beads, &c.; robe magni- 
ticently embroidered and finished 
with trimmings of rich: blond lace, 
Head-dress, white ostrich feathers. 

Miss Blackwell. 

White satin petticoat, trimmed 
with ruche trimming; draperies of 
white gauze, with a most elegant 
wreath of flowers and bunches to 
correspond: train of green gauze 
trimmed with point. Head-dress, a 
white plume and topaz, ornamented 
necklace, and bracelets of topaz. 


Miss Elizabeth Blackwell. 

A petticoat of white satin, trim- 
nréd with gauze and beads; drape- 
ries of white gauze, festooned with 
beads; train of blue satin trimmed 
with blond; white plume and 
diamonds, pearls, necklace, and 
bracelets. 








Miss Chichester. 
Primrose satin train; white satin 
petticoat ; blank draperies fastened 
with bunches of primroses. 


Miss Theobald. 

A petticoat of rich French white 
satin, the draperies magnificently 
embroidered and elegantly de- 
signed, finished with handsome 
bunches of full blown damask roses 
and buds ; below the draperies ele- 
gant flouncing finished the petti- 
coat; train of French white satin 
richly trimmed, Head-dress, elegant 
ostrich plume, with a superb ban- 
deau, clasped with topazes. 


Miss Ashburner. 

A rich white satin petticoat, with 
French net and silver trimming at 
hottom; lilac tissue draperies, or- 
namented with elegant silver ball 
fringe, and festooned with rich silver 
bullion tassels ; robe of white satin, 
trimmed round with silver bullion, 
neck and sleeves of superb Brussels 
point lace. Head-dress, diamonds 
and feathers. 

Miss Olmius. 

White satin petticoat, with a rich 
embrvidered bottom, and blond 
flounce ; drapery of pink lace to 
correspond ; body and train, pink 
satin, trimmed’ with blond. Head- 
dress, plume of ostrich feathers and 
oriental pearls. 


Miss Bootle Wilbraham. 

A rich white satin petticoat, with 
a handsome border of applique 
roses, elegant drapery of white 
gauze, tastefully fastened with 
bunches of pine and white roses, 
and trimmed with blond and satin ; 
train to correspond. Head-dress, 
feathers and flowers. 


The Two Misses Delme. 
Blush-coloured satin train and 
petticoat, the bottom trimmed with 
blond lace ; drapery of gauze, taste- 
fully ornamented with bunches of 


roses. 
Miss Blake. 

A rich white satin petticoat with 
lace drapery, trimmed with blond 
and festooned with patent pearl and 
bouquets of flowers; train of prim- 
rose satin, richly trimmed with 
blond and pearls. Head-dress, fea- 
thers and diamonds. 
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